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Protesting  more  than  100  homeless  deaths  on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  last  year, 
homeless  people  and  their  supporters  won  improved  hearth  conditions  and  called  the 
city's  attention  to  other  ways  it  can  halt  the  increasing  death  toll. 

Homeless  Protest  Street 
Deaths,  Win  Better  Care 


by  Regina  Marchi 

In  the  wake  of  a  Tenderloin  Times 
investigation  discovering  116  home- 
less deaths  on  San  Francisco  streets 
in  the  pasl  year,  homeless  people  and 

their  supporters  marched  on  City  Hall 
on  December  19,  demanding  immediate 
action  by  the  city  to  improve  health 
care  for  San  Francisco's  homeless. 
Within  days,  the  city  responded  by 
distributing  blankets  and  warm  cloth- 
ing, sending  additional  medical  outreach 
workers  out  on  foot,  and  making  it 
easier  for  some  homeless  to  find  stable 
housing. 

Organized  by  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition's  Homeless  Task 
Force  and  the  S.F.  Coalition  on  Home- 
lessness,  the  march  culminated  in  a 
rally  on  the  steps  of  City  Hall. 


While  the  protestors  marched  and 
chanted  outside,  Homeless  Task  Force 
members  Cleo  Meek,  Adrian  Khn,  and 
Josh  Brandon  met  with  deputy  mayor 
Myra  Snyder  inside  City  Hall,  present- 
ing her  with  the  following  7  demands: 
"Immediately  increase  city-funded 
hotline  hotel  rooms  by  300  rooms. 
'Increase  funding  and  personnel  to 
provide  drug  and  alcohol  detox  pro- 
grams and  hospital  care  for  home- 
less people. 

'Increase  funding  and  training  for 
the  Mobile  Assistance  Patrol. 

'Form  a  medical  outreach  team  to 
give  priority  care  to  homeless 
people. 

'Make  basic  medicines  such  as  vita- 
mins and  antibiotics  more  available 
to  prevent  long-term  illness. 

'Distribute  blankets  and  cold  or  wet 
continued  on  page  8 


City  Urged  to  Enforce 
Ban  on  Hotel  Conversions 

by  Bob  Boye  and  Sara  Colm 

Citing  evidence  of  suspected 
tourist  conversion  of  at  least  half 
dozen  residential  hotels,  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition 
(NOMPC)  is  launching  a  campaign  to 
get  the  city  to  enforce  legislation  pro- 
tecting the  Tenderloin's  dwindling 
supply  of  low-cost  hotel  rooms. 

Advocates  point  to  a  lack  of  coor- 
dination among  several  city  depart- 
ments responsible  for  monitoring  and 
enforcing  hotel  conversions.  They  say 
the  buck  is  passed  between  the  Bureau 
of  Building  Inspection  (BBI),  the  Plan- 
ning Department  and  the  City  Attor- 
ney's Office,  with  the  result  being  hun- 
dreds of  illegally  converted  units  slip- 
ping through  the  cracks. 

"The  community  needs  to  force  a 
summit  between  these  actors,"  said 
public  interest  attorney  Sue  Hestor, 
"and  I  don't  mean  another  task  force.'' 

The  focus  of  the  Planning  Coalition's 
frustration  over  illegal  conversions  is 
the  City  Attorney's  Office,  which  ad- 
vocates say  is  dragging  its  feet  when 


it  comes  to  prosecuting  landlords  who 
illegally  convert  hotels. 

'The  City  Attorney's  Office  is  like 
a  black  hole,"  said  housing  activist 
Jonathan  Runckel.  'Things  go  in  there 
and  disappear  forever." 

Hestor  echoed  Runckel's  analysis: 
"The  City  Attorney's  Office  is  a  stran- 
glehold on  this  process.  They've  been 
known  to  sit  on  land-use  stuff  for 
months  and  kill  it." 

Open  Defiance  of  the  Law 

Tenant  activists  are  dismayed  that 
the  City  Attorney  has  not  gone  after 
several  Tenderloin  landlords  who  con- 
tinue to  rake  in  tourist-rate  rents  on 
rooms  which  legally  should  be  rented 
as  residential.  Both  Peter  Bullock, 
owner  of  the  Abigail  Hotel,  and  Adam 
Sparks,  owner  of  the  Pacific  Bay  Inn, 
continue  to  violate  the  law,  the  ad- 
vocates say,  even  though  both  are  al- 
ready under  court  injunctions  to  comply 
with  the  hotel  ordinance. 

More  rigorous  enforcement  of  the 
law  by  the  city,  and  heavier  penal- 
continued  on  page  8 


Reagan  Cuts  in  Asian 
Quotas  Raise  Outcry 


by  Sara  Colm  with  Andy  Casler 

Last  month  advocates  for  both 
Soviet  and  Southeast  Asian 
refugees  denounced  President 
Reagan's  decision  shortly  before  leav- 
ing office  to  increase  the  quota  for 
Soviet  refugees  allowed  to  enter  the 
United  States  at  the  expense  of  South- 
east Asian  Refugees. 

David  Waksberg,  executive  director 
of  the  Bay  Area  Council  for  Soviet 
Jews,  said  he  was  dismayed  by  the 
President's  decision.  "We  never  would 
have  advocated  taking  slots  away  from 
another  group,"  he  said.  "I  was  really 
horrified  that  they  would  take  numbers 
from  Southeast  Asians,  who  are  also 
fleeing  a  very  horrible  situation." 

"While  we  believe  passionately  in 
the  right  for  Soviet  Jews  to  enter  our 
country  as  refugees,  we  do  not  believe 
their  rights  are  any  more  compelling 
than  those  of  persecuted  peoples," 
stated  Waksberg,  who  is  also  vice 
president  of  the  Union  of  Councils  for 
Soviet  Jews,  a  national  organization 
with  a  membership  of  100,000. 

Reagan's  decision  will  increase  the 
annual  quota  for  Soviet  refugees  to 
25,000  from  18,000  by  using  7,000 
slots  previously  held  for  Southeast  and 
Near  Asian  refugees. 

'This  creates  unnecessary  competi- 
tion between  refugee  groups  by  pitting 
them  against  each  other,"  said  Vu  Due 
Vuong  of  the  Center  for  Southeast 
Asian  Refugee  Resettlement.  "It's  per- 
fectly within  the  Administration's 
authority  to  request  a  higher  number 
for  Soviet  refugees.  They  shouldn't 
take  from  one  group  to  give  to  an- 
other." 

Most  of  the  cuts  will  be  in  the  53,000 
annual  refugee  slots  originally  held  for 
refugees  from  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, which  will  be  reduced  by  6,500 
to  46,500.  Hardest  hit  will  be  Vietnam- 
ese refugees  seeking  to  leave  through 
the  Orderly  Departure  Program,  which 
will  be  reduced  by  5,500  to  19,500  per 
year.  Also  cut  will  be  quotas  for  refu- 
gees from  the  Near  East,  including  Iran 
and  Afghanistan,  which  will  lose  500 
slots  and  drop  to  a  yearly  total  of  6,500. 


Refugee  advocates  are  particularly 
concerned  that  Reagan's  plan  will 
endanger  sensitive  negotiations  for  the 
release  of  political  prisoners  in  Viet- 
nam. Nguyen  T.  Nguyen,  consultant 
for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Refugee 
Resettlement  and  International  Migra- 
tion in  Sacramento,  says  there  may  be 
continued  on  page  6 

New  Vacancy 
Control  Effort 
May  Close 
Loopholes 

by  Miranda  Kolbe 

Tenant  activists  are  gearing  up  to 
close  two  gaping  loopholes  in  the 
city's  rent  control  law:  the  lack 
of  rent  control  on  vacant  apartments 
and  landlord's  right  to  charge  tenants 
higher  rent  for  remodeling. 

After  two  separate  attempts  to  con- 
trol rents  on  vacant  apartments  in  San 
Francisco  failed  last  fall,  tenant  groups 
and  Supervisor  Harry  Britt  are  trying 
to  revive  vacancy  rent  control. 

On  January  10,  Britt  met  with  mem- 
bers of  the  San  Francisco  Housing  and 
Tenants  Council  (SFHTC),  including 
representatives  from  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition  (NOMPC),  the 
Vietnamese  Youth  Development  Cen- 
ter (VYDC),  and  Independent  Housing 
Services,  to  plan  the  passage  of  vacan- 
cy rent  control  legislation  this  year. 

Under  the  city's  current  rent-control 
law,  landlords  can  raise  rents  on  occu- 
pied apartments  between  4  and  7  per- 
cent per  year,  depending  on  inflation. 
On  vacant  apartments,  however,  they 
can  raise  rents  to  whatever  level  the 
market  will  bear,  a  loophole  in  the  rent 
control  ordinance  that  has  allowed  rents 
to  soar. 

The  vacancy  rent  control  package 
Britt  plans  to  introduce  would  close 
this  loophole  by  limiting  rent  increases 
on  vacant  apartments  to  10  percent 
every  two  years,  regardless  of  how 

continued  on  page  7 
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by  Keith  Grier 

What  black  person  inspired  you 
the  most  in  your  life? 


Ja'net  Morris,  26 

"My  grandmother,  be- 
cause she  was  black 
and  American  Indian, 
and  she  lived  in  the 
South.  For  her  not  to 
have  gotten  lynched 
was  a  miracle." 


Johnny  Williams,  32 

"My  father,  because 
now  I  know  he  taught 
me  the  right  things 
about  life.  And  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King." 


Yamvo  Teague,  46 
"James  Weldon  John- 
son, who  was  born  in 
1871  and  wrote  Along 
This  Way.'  He  de- 
scribed the  social, 
economic,  and  polit- 
ical conditions  of  his 
time,  and  how  he 
helped  change  those 
conditions  for  him- 
self and  black  people." 

Mike  HoUins,  27 

"I  inspired  myself  more 
than  anybody— other 
than  my  parents — 
through  study,  read- 
ing, talking  with  others, 
and  my  own  self-deter- 
mination." 


DonaJd  Dial,  37 
"In  my  theatrical  career 
I  was  most  inspired 
by  Ed  Bullins.  1  feel  he 
is  one  of  America's 
better  black  play- 
wrights." 


Gwendolyn  Bryant,  26 

"My  mother,  for  the 
strength  of  bringing 
myself  and  four  kids 
from  Texas  with  noth- 
ing but  the  clothes  on 
our  backs  and  making 
it." 


J.B.  Saunders,  35 

"Rev.  Cecil  Williams. 
He  is  a  black  male 
image  to  be  looked  up 
to.  He  inspired  me  to 
better  things  and  to 
be  somebody." 


Vinnie  Ferguson,  46 
and  Little  Vinnie,  1  year 

"Diana  Washington. 
I  like  the  way  she  sang. 
I  grew  up  with  her 
music  and  even  though 
she  died,  her  music 
carries  on.  Don't  for- 
get Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King." 

Reggie  Geary  Wash- 
ingon,  6 
Coco  Beware.  He  is  a 
black  wrestler.  He  is 
big  and  strong." 


Readers  are  encouraged  to  send  let- 
ters to  Editor,  Tenderloin  Times, 
25  Taylor,  S.F.,  CA.  94102  by  the  20th 
of  each  month.  Letters  should  be 
signed  and  may  be  edited  by  the  Times. 


Let  Us  Not  Forget 

Editors, 

A  homeless  man  was  found  dead  on  the 
sidewalk  at  7th  and  Market  Street  on 
December  6  by  a  priest,  five  hours  after  he 
he  was  dragged  from  a  Carl's  Jr.  restaurant 
at  United  Nations  Plaza  and  laid  out  on  the 
sidewalk  to  die.  George  Waters,  the  guard 
who  admitted  to  dragging  Joseph  Emerson 
Eaton  Jr.  from  the  restaurant,  says  that  he 
was  only  doing  his  job.  Unfortunately,  the 
deceased,  who  was  the  grandson  of  the 
co-founder  of  the  Boston-based  Eaton 
&  Howard  group  of  investment  and  mutual 
funds,  suffered  various  personal  crises— 
AIDS,  the  death  of  his  lover  and  the  loss 
of  property.  But  his  death  can  only  be 
blamed  on  America's  general  acceptance  of 
inhumanity  for  some,  and  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  for  only  those 
that  can  afford  it.  Economic  prerequisites 
are  superimposed  upon  the  human  rights 
of  low-income  and  no-income  people. 
Joseph  Eaton's  personal  life  and  the  alleged 
fresh  needle  marks  on  his  arm  were  blatantly 
smeared  across  the  front  pages  of  Bay  Area 
newspapers.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is 
to  focus  on  some  other  aspects  of  this  human 
tragedy. 

The  American  dream  has  indeed  become 
the  American  nightmare  for  most  of  us 
low-income  people.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  Eaton  was  mistaken  for  just  another 
drunk  or  substance  abuser.  His  attire  did 
not  reflect  his  family's  wealth  or  his  own 
past  accomplishments.  Consequently,  he 
was  treated  like  too  many  homeless  people 
are  treated  every  day,  and  was  dragged 
from  the  restaurant  to  spend  the  night 
on  the  street . 

The  virtues  of  humanity  as  practiced  in 
America  and  the  world  at  large  are  obviously 
subordinate  to  big  business  interests,  which 
clearly  explains  why  there  are  so  many 
people  living  on  the  streets  of  the  wealth- 
iest nation  in  the  world. 

Carl's  Jr.  has  been  operating  at  the  United 
Nations  Plaza  location  for  more  than  four 
years.  Its  customer  relation  policies,  like 
most  other  businesses,  are  geared  toward 
the  population  it  serves.  Besides  its  paying 
customers  that  are  employed  and  maintain 
a  legal  and  stable  income,  there's  also  the 
homeless,  the  mentally  ill,  and  the  substance 
abusers.  These  people  are  largely  transient, 
although  some  are  stable.  Nevertheless,  this 
primarily  transient  population  accounts  for 
as  much  as  half  of  this  particular  Carl's  Jr.'s 
gross  income.  They  are  human  beings  who 
for  various  reasons,  such  as  drug  addiction, 
destitution,  mental  illness,  etc.,  sit  in  this 
Carl's  Jr.  all  night  long,  and  continuously 
make  various  kinds  of  purchases  so  that  the 
security  guard  won't  eject  them  from  the 
restaurant. 

While  some  manage  to  stay  awake,  others 
fall  asleep  involuntarily  from  utter  fatigue 
or  nod  out  on  various  kinds  of  drugs. 
According  to  the  Chronicle,  Carl's  Jr.  is 
making  a  change  in  policy  because  of  Eaton's 
death.  The  new  policy  is  that  all  employees 
will  be  directed  to  contact  the  police  when 
there  are  problems  with  patrons.  This  policy 
sounds  fine  perhaps  for  drug  dealers  or  sub- 
stance abusers  that  are  causing  problems  in 
the  restaurant.  But  to  call  the  police  every 
time  a  person  that's  drunk  refuses  to  leave 
the  restaurant  after  being  politely  asked  to 
do  so,  or  every  time  a  homeless  person  or 
mentally  ill  person  refuses  to  leave  because 
it's  raining  or  the  Martians  are  coming 
implies  to  me  that  there's  hard  times  down 
the  road  for  Carl's  Jr.  at  7th  and  Market. 

Like  too  many  American  businesses 
today,  Carl's  Jr.  is  more  concerned  with  big 
profits  than  they  are  with  the  social  and 
psychological  ills  that  plague  this  great 
nation.  Homelessness,  mental  illness,  sub- 
stance abuse,  along  with  Americans  that 
are  prisoners  in  America,  have  increased 
by  50  to  75  percent  since  1979.  The  social 
tragedy  that  confronts  us  is  our  own  in- 
humanity to  each  other. 

The  death  of  Joseph  Eaton  is  a  reflection 
of  the  pretentious  humanity  that  we  Amer- 
icans flaunt  before  the  world  while  in  our 
own  backyards  we  indulge  ourselves  in 
economic,  racial  and  sexual  apartheid.  A 
gross  contradiction  in  the  American  creed  is 
manifested  on  the  streets  where  we  live  and 
the  lives  that  we  lead. 

The  American  dream  has  indeed  become 
a  nightmare  for  rich  and  middle  class 


Americans  because  they  know  not  what 
they  do,  and  worse  yet,  don't  care.  Let  us 
not  forget  the  death  of  Joseph  Emerson 
Eaton  Jr.,  and  countless  others  that  have 
wasted  away  and  are  wasting  away.  "Let 
not  his  death  be  in  vain.'' 

Wayne  Dwight  Austin 

Roamings  of  the  Homeless  Refugee 

Editors, 

Market  Street  is  cold  and  lonely  at  2  a.m. 
I  found  myself  ass-out  the  other  night  be- 
cause, due  to  my  hectic  schedule,  I  forgot  it 
was  my  morning  to  go  stand  in  the  hotline . . . 
until  it  was  too  late  to  get  there  by  7:15  a.m. 

Sitting  across  Market  from  me  where  I 
had  perched  to  rest  on  one  of  the  big  square 
stone  seats  was  an  old  lady  in  a  heavy  blue 
winter  coat.  She  was  using  her  various  bags 
for  a  seat  in  front  of  Merrill  Drugs.  The 
cops  backed  up  to  stop  and  stare  at  her 
to  see  if  she  was  a  security  threat .  .  .  and  then 
drove  on.  Sorry  to  see  somebody's  grand- 
mother out  on  the  street. 

Ass-out,  and  broke  too.  I  looked  at  my 
bankroll— $.53.  Not  enough  for  a  cup  of 
coffee  at  Carl  Jr's.  Forget  Jack-in-the  Box 
coffee.  Too  small.  Too  high.  All  the  $.35 
and  $.45  a  cup  places  were  closed.  So  I  just 
held  tight  to  my  change  and  walked .  .  too 
proud  and  too  shy  to  panhandle.  Just  a  few 
folks  on  the  streets  anyway. 

Walked  around  the  corner  to  6th  and 
Mission.  Found  some  unopened  Lifesavers 
in  my  pocket;  maybe  I  could  sell  them  for  a 
quarter.  Nobody  wanted  Lifesavers.  Nobody 
just  volunteered  to  give  me  a  quarter. 

Walked  down  Market  toward  the  Finan- 
cial District,  wishing  I  had  another 
sweater.  The  wind  was  kicking.  Feet  tired, 
but  stone  squares  too  cold  to  sleep  on.  Got 
down  to  the  cable  car  turnaround  at  Powell. 
Ah,  nice  wooden  benches,  all  empty. 
Nobody  sleeping  here?  Hmm.  no  wonder. 
The  sign  said,  "No  loitering.  No  sleeping. 
Violators  subject  to  arrest.''  Well,  when  they 
come,  IU  say  that  I  am  not  loitering,  just 
resting. 

Sitting  watching  the  night  sky,  the 
store  lights,  the  three-gJobed  street  lights. 
Cold.  A  young  guy  walking  alone.  Heading 
home?  Or  roaming  like  me,  just  to  kill  the 
long  hours  till  the  welcome  dawn?  Two 
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men  in  blue  and  black  came  from  around 
the  corner,  star  badges  glistening.  They 
walked  on,  right  past  me,  heading  into 
crack  territory. 
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there's  no  such  thing  as  a  free  newspaper.  It  costs  a  lot  to 
speak  out,  and  we  need  community  support  -  your  support  - 
to  continue.  So  please,  subscribe  today. 


Begin  my  subscription  to  The  Tenderloin 
Times  immediately  at  the  following  rate: 

□  Regular  ($10)  □  Low  Income(W 

□  Nonprofit  ($20)        □  Business  ($30) 


Sam, 
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Gay  and  Lesbian  Group 
Expelled  from  St.  Boniface 


by  Dennis  Conkin 

After  five  years  of  Sunday  eve- 
ning worship  in  the  Tenderloin, 
the  local  members  of  Dignity, 
a  national  group  of  gay  and  lesbian 
Catholics,  have  been  expelled  from  St. 
Boniface  Church  on  Golden  Gate 
Avenue  and  priests  have  been  directed 
by  Rev.  John  Quinn,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco, 
not  to  celebrate  Mass  for  the  group. 

Quinn  acted  on  orders  from  Cardinal 
Joseph  Ratzinger,  head  of  the  Vatican's 
Congregation  For  The  Doctrine  of 
Faith,  known  in  the  1600s  as  the  In- 
quisition, after  Dignity  refused  to  re- 
tract its  position  that  lesbians  and  gays 
can  have  "loving  and  life-giving  and  life- 
Catholic  Doctrine  teaches  that  homo- 


Arpin,  who  has  AIDS,  also  told  the 
crowd,  which  included  members  of  the 
clergy  who  turned  out  to  support  the 
group,  that  the  gathering  was  a  clear 
message  to  Rome. 

"We  are  your  sons  and  daughters, 
we  are  your  priests  and  nuns,  we  are 
your  faithful  children,  we  are  the 
church,"  he  said. 

While  Arpin  was  preaching,  "Sister 
Mary  Vicious,  "  a  member  of  the  Sisters 
Of  Perpetual  Indulgence,  a  gay  street 
theater  group,  made  a  surprise  appear- 
ance. Dressed  in  a  nun's  habit  and  garish 
stage  make-up,  she  caused  a  stir  by 
sneaking  into  the  church  through  a 
back  door  where  she  was  closely 
watched  by  St.  Boniface  officials. 
Members  of  the  group  often  appear 


Members  and  supporters  ot  the  gay  and  lesbian  Catholic  organization,  Dignity,  leave 
St.  Boniface  Church  on  Golden  Gate  lor  the  last  time  to  search  for  a  church  that  will 
open  its  doors  to  them. 


sexual  orientation  is  "an  intrinsic 
disorder,"  a  "moral  evil,"  and  that  gays 
and  lesbians  have  "no  conceivable 
right"  to  civil  rights  protections.  Most 
other  Dignity  chapters  around  the 
country  have  been  similarly  expelled 
because  of  their  beliefs. 

On  Sunday,  December  18,  more  than 
500  worshippers  gathered  at  St.  Boni- 
face for  an  "Exodus  liturgy"  that  in- 
cluded hymns,  readings  from  the  Bible, 
and  a  brief  sermon  by  Father  Robert 
Arpin,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who 
is  gay. 


at  Catholic  functions  to  lambaste  the 
church  for  its  position  on  homosexuality 
and  other  issues. 

Shortly  after  Arpin's  sermon,  but 
only  half  way  through  the  service, 
worshippers  rose  from  the  wooden 
pews,  filed  out  of  the  church,  and  be- 
gan a  sidewalk  candlelight  procession 
to  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  a  mile  away. 

"It's  ironic  that  this  had  to  happen 
the  week  before  Christmas,"  said 
Rev.  Robert  Cromey,  rector  of  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church,  who  walked  in 
the  processional.  "It's  shocking  and 


After  eight  years,  a  beleaguered  real 
estate  scheme  engineered  under  the 
Feinstein  Administration  to  rehabilitate 
four  Tenderloin  residential  hotels  has 
reached  a  resolution  applauded  by 
Tenderloin  community  groups. 

In  1981,  funding  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Dalt,  Wm.  Penn,  Hamlin 
and  Ritz  Hotels  was  obtained  through 
a  $4  million  federal  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grant,  $1  million  from 
the  city  and  a  $6.5  million  loan  from 
a  consortium  of  bank  bondholders. 
In  addition,  a  private  developer,  G&K 
Management,  contributed  an  initial 
$850,000,  and  the  Ramada  Inn  con- 
tributes $153,000  in  rent  subsidies  each 
year. 

TENDERLOIN 
TIMES 

TRANSLATION 
SERVICE 

Call  776-0700 


But  from  the  start,  the  nonprofit 
group  charged  with  overseeing  the 
project,  the  North  of  Market  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  charged  there  were 
wide-ranging  problems  with  the  pro- 
ject, including  shoddy  refurbishing, 
poor  management  practices,  and  the 
eventual  default  of  G&K  on  the  loans 
they  had  taken  out  on  the  project. 

Until  recently,  negotiations  to  settle 
a  1987  foreclosure  lawsuit  against 
G&K  by  NOMDC  had  been  at  a  stand- 
still. 

But  last  month,  an  agreement  was 
reached  between  the  city,  the  bond- 
holders, the  developers  and  NOMDC 
which  resulted  in  NOMDC  immediate- 
ly operating  all  four  hotels  and  owning 
three— the  Ritz,  Hamlin,  and  Wm. 
Penn.  After  10  years,  G&K  will  gain 
possession  of  the  Dalt. 

'This  is  a  major  victory  for  the 
community,"  said  Tenderloin  resident 
David  Baker,  who  sits  on  NOMDC's 
board.  "It's  a  much  better  deal  than  we 
thought  we'd  ever  get  and  resolves 
many  of  the  longstanding  problems  in 
the  project." 


cruel  to  treat  Catholics  who  happen 
to  be  gay  and  lesbian  this  way.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  told 
Dignity  that  there  is  no  room  at  the 
inn." 

Other  participants  of  the  march  felt 
the  same  way.  One  of  them  was  ex- 
tremely critical  of  Quinn's  action. 
"Jesus  never  condemned  anybody," 
said  "Bill,"  and  elderly  gentleman,  who 
rode  in  the  motorized  cable  car  that 
was  provided  for  marchers  with  mobil- 
ity problems.  "And  little  men  wearing 
little  uniforms  are  in  no  position  to 
condemn  other  human  beings." 

Another  minister,  Rev.  Virginia 
Hilton,  pastor  of  Albany  United 
Methodist  Church,  which  welcomes 
lesbians  and  gays  in  its  congregation, 
stood  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  which 
had  been  cordoned  off  with  yellow 
police  tape,  holding  a  candle  in  the 
chilly,  winter  wind  and  shaking  her 
head. 

I'm  feeling  shame  for  a  church  that 
can't  recognize  all  people  as  people 
of  worth/  she  said.  "I  hope  this  group 
finds  the  freedom  to  spread  its  witness." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  on 
the  street  in  front  of  St.  Mary's,  Jim 
Lonergan,  a  Dignity  official,  risked 
arrest  by  breaking  through  police  lines 
to  lay  a  Christmas  wreath  emblazoned 
with  a  pink  triangle,  the  universal 
symbol  of  gays  and  lesbians,  on  the 
stone  steps  of  the  closed  cathedral,  just 
underneath  the  church's  stained  glass 
image  of  a  crucified  Jesus. 

And  while  St.  Boniface,  the  Fran- 
ciscan parish  in  the  Tenderloin  has  in 


the  past  supported  Dignity,  the  new 
pastor  of  the  church,  Father  James 
Kyrie,  O.F.M.  believes  there  were 
no  other  solutions. 

"I'm  sorry  it  had  to  happen  this 
way,"  he  said.  "I  couldn't  see  any  other 
way  out."  Although  Kyrie  reiterated 
that  Dignity's  teachings  were  opposed 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  when  asked  if 
he  agreed  with  the  official  church 
position  on  homosexuality,  he  replied: 
"I  don't  know.  I'd  have  to  think  about 
it." 

One  long-time  St.  Boniface  parish- 
oner  didn't  have  to  think  about  the 
church's  response,  though.  "It's  the 
saddest  exit  I've  seen  in  my  life,"  he 
said.  Only  willing  to  be  identified  by 
his  first  name,  Joe  recalled  that  the 
former  Franciscan  pastor  of  St.  Boni- 
face, Father  Robert  Pfisterer,  who 
retired  last  year  to  El  Salvador,  used  to 
actively  support  Dignity  and  its  struggle 
for  gay  and  lesbian  rights.  According 
to  Joe,  Pfisterer  used  to  "stand  in  front 
of  the  church  and  bless  us  as  we  passed 
by"  when  the  group's  contingent 
marched  in  the  annual  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Freedom  Day  Parade. 

Following  the  decision  of  the  Arch- 
diocese to  expel  Dignity  from  its 
Tenderloin  home  and  forbid  any 
Roman  Catholic  priest  to  celebrate 
Mass  for  the  group,  many  Protestant 
churches  offered  the  group  space  to 
hold  services.  Dignity  accepted  the 
offer  of  Dolores  Street  Baptist  Church 
in  the  Mission  District  and  began 
holding  its  services  there  in  January. 


Glide  Computer  Classes  Boost 
TL  Learning  Opportunities 


Community  Group  to  Get 
Four  TL  Residential  Hotels 


While  most  educational  experts 
agree  that  the  key  to  the  future 
is  the  computer,  the  equip- 
ment has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
few,  an  information  elite.  There  haven't 
been  many  computer  opportunities  for 
the  less  fortunate. 

But  now,  thanks  to  Glide  Memorial's 
new  program,  "Computers  and  You," 
people  who  formerly  have  not  had 
access  to  high  technology  will  have  a 
chance  to  boost  themselves  into  the  in- 
formation age  by  learning  computer 
skills  at  the  Ellis  Street  church  in  the 
heart  of  the  Tenderloin. 

The  program  began  January  9  on  the 
newly-transformed  sixth  floor  of  the 
church,  offering  a  computerized  class- 
room with  courses  in  computer  skills 
as  well  as  reading,  writing,  math, 
language,  and  basic  problem-solving 
that  will  give  fledgling  users  the  tools 
needed  for  literacy,  employment,  and 
maybe  even  a  better  way  of  life. 

In  addition  to  Glide's  established 
social  services,  this  "high-tech  ticket" 
computer  learning  program  is  open  to 
those  who  are  trying  to  break  the  cycle 
of  despair  and  poverty. 

The  $100,000  donation  that  made 


the  nonprofit  center  a  reality  was  pre- 
sented to  Rev.  Cecil  Williams  by  Patrick 
McGovern,  chairman  of  International 
Data  Group,  and  David  Bunnell, 
founder  of  PCW  Communications  and 
president  of  Io  Publishing.  Various 
other  computer  companies  contributed 
a  host  of  hardware,  software,  training 
and  funding  to  the  program. 

Volunteer  trainers  from  the  industry 
are  on  hand  to  lead  the  novice  from 
"a   position   of  ground   zero,"  says 

TJtis  high-tech  ticket  is 
open  to  those  trying  to 
break  out  of  poverty. 

Timothy  Jamerson,  program  director. 
The  center  can  serve  up  to  150  students 
at  a  time. 

Children  are  especially  welcome  at 
"Computers  and  You,"  as  are  the  home- 
less and  recovering  crack  addicts,  but 
anyone  may  enter  the  program. 

For  more  information  or  to  enter 
the  program,  stop  by  Glide  Memorial 
Church,  333  Ellis  Street,  or  call  771- 
6300.  There  are  no  cut-off  dates  for 
registration  at  this  time. 


Food  Not  Bombs  Wins 
Fight  to  Feed  Homeless 


by  Ron  Holladay 

After  a  struggle  of  many  months, 
the  peace  group  that  serves  up 
free  meals  to  the  homeless.  Food 
Not  Bombs,  won  their  fight  to  distri- 
bute food  to  homeless  people  in  Gol- 
den Gate  Park  and  Civic  Center. 

In  a  hearing  before  the  Park  and 
Recreation  Commission  in  the  Hall  of 
Flowers  at  Golden  Gate  Park  on  Jan- 
uary 27,  the  free  food  group  and  their 
supporters  rejoiced  at  being  given  the 
go-ahead  to  continue  to  serve  food  on 
Mondays  at  Haight  and  Stanyan  and 
Wednesdays  at  U.N.  Plaza.  More  than 
100  members  of  Food  Not  Bombs  had 
been  arrested  earlier  this  year  during 
a  number  of  of  massive  police  actions. 

"What's  important  about  it  is  that 
we'll  be  allowed  to  go  out  and  serve 
free  food  without  police  intervention," 


said  Keith  McHenry,  spokesperson  for 
FNB.  In  his  talk  before  the  Commission 
he  emphasized  his  belief  in  the  impor- 
tance of  the  group's  work  in  highlight- 
ing the  connection  between  Pentagon 
weapons  spending  and  hunger  and 
homelessness. 

The  hearing  room  was  packed  with 
200  people,  more  than  three-fourths 
of  them  in  support  of  Food  Not  Bombs. 

When  John  Hooper  of  the  Sierra 
Club  said  his  organization  was  opposed 
to  feeding  hungry  people  in  the  park, 
his  speech  was  met  with  boos  and 
cries  of  "traitor." 

Among  those  on  hand  to  support 
Food  Not  Bombs  were  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition,  Tenderloin  Self- 
Help  Center  and  the  S.F.  Coaltion  on 
Homelessness. 
—  Ron  Holladay 
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letters 


continued  from  page  2. 

Talked  with  a  native  San  Franciscan, 
an  insomniac  who  joined  me  on  the  bench. 
Had  good  conversation  about  the  Haight 
in  the  60's.  Killed  a  fast  hour.  He  took  off. 
Hoped  he  would  invite  me  for  some  coffee, 
but  he  finished  his  beer  and  headed  into 
crack  territory  too. 

The  wind  kicked  up  higher  and  higher 
and  chased  me  off  the  bench.  Sought  warmth 
and  shelter  in  Jack-in-the  Box.  Just  a  few 
customers.  Maybe  they  wouldn't  mind 
Security  guard  put  me  out  after  ten  minutes. 
1  know  you  were  in  here  eating  earlier 
today,  he  had  said,  but  you  have  to  buy 
something  now.  No,  he  didn't  want  to  buy 
any  lifesavers  for  a  quarter. 

I  should  go  to  the  Main  Library  and  rest. 
A  friend  had  told  me  the  steps  on  the  side 
were  warm.  She'd  slept  there  once.  Picked 
my  way  across  the  debris  and  obstacles  on 
Market  and  headed  instead  to  Carl  Jr's. 
Whew,  out  of  the  wind.  Maybe  in  here  I'd 
find  a  friend. 

I  did.  Got  a  dime  from  him.  Enough  for 
a  hot  cup  of  coffee  and  the  right  for  some 
'loitering"  time.  Maybe  here  I  could  wait 
till  the  dawn.  My  friend.  .  no,  he  didn't 
want  any  lifesavers,  but  he  was  one. 

Mymalene  Nabih 
Reprinted  by  permission 
from  The  Homeless  Link 

Witness  at  Carl  s  Jr. 

Editors, 

A  security  guard  at  Carl's  Jr.  restaurant 
at  7th  and  Mission  recently  physically 
removed  a  man  with  AIDS  who  died  outside 
of  the  premises.  The  incident  received  con- 
siderable newspaper  coverage. 

Shortly  after  this  incident,  I  observed 
another  incident  at  the  same  business.  On 
Friday,  December  30  at  2:45  pm  I  was  in- 
side Carl's  Jr.  when  a  slender,  young  man 
walked  through  the  business.  He  was  ob- 
viously intoxicated  and  was  walking  toward 
the  side  exit  when  he  was  approached  by 
the  security  guard  and  shoved  out  the  door. 
Within  seconds  the  man  was  down  on  the 
sidewalk  outside  and  was  being  repeatedly 
struck  with  the  fists  of  the  guard. 

By  the  time  I  approached  the  downed 
man,  he  had  retreated  into  the  street  crowd 
and  was  gone.  The  guard  was  inside  nursing 
his  fists.  I  talked  to  the  manager  about  the 
incident  and  she  seemed  indifferent.  I  later 
discovered  that  this  guard  was  not  the  same 
one  in  the  earlier  incident. 

I  talked  with  an  official  of  Carl's  Jr.  corp- 
oration in  Anaheim  on  the  telephone.  He 
informed  me  that  the  local  franchise  oper- 
ator would  look  into  the  incident  and 
would  take  what  action  he  deemed  necessary. 
He  said  the  guard  told  him  that  the  victim 
was  a  known  panhandler  who  had  bran- 
dished a  knife  in  the  past.  He  said  that 
the  guard  should  not  have  touched  the  victim 
once  he  was  outside. 

Most  surprising,  the  official  told  me  that 
Carl's  Jr.  has  a  policy  of  physically 
removing  people  if  they  are  physically 
threatening  or  harming  customers.  I  told 
him  this  was  not  the  case  in  this  incident  or 
in  the  incident  involving  the  man  with 
AIDS.  1  said  Carl's  Jr.  is  opening  itself  to 
some  very  big  legal  damage  suits  if  it  con- 
tinues to  physically  handle  patrons. 

The  official  said  that  this  Carl's  Jr.  is  a 
special  problem  because  it  is  on  the  edge  of 
the  Tenderloin  and  draws  people  from  that 
area.  I  told  him  that  the  franchise  opera- 


tor knew  that  when  he  opened  his  doors 
and  should  be  sensitive  to  this.  I  said  that 
some  Tenderloin  citizens  are  understandably 
resentful  of  authority  and  that  if  such  in- 
cidents continue,  someone  will  eventually 
be  seriously  hurt  or  killed  on  the  premises.  I 
questioned  the  policy  of  a  guard  touching 
anyone  at  any  time. 

Carl's  Jr.  should  be  closely  monitored 
by  Tenderloin  residents  in  the  future. 

George  Mendenhall 

Homeless  Have  Rights,  Too 

Editors, 

I  am  a  homeless  person  with  Homeless 
Task  Force.  I  have  been  homeless  in  this 
city  since  I  arrived  here  on  August  5,  1988. 
City  life  in  a  strange  city  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  I  have  been  robbed, 
kicked  around,  shoved  and  pushed  to  limits 
very  hard  for  a  person  to  handle.  But  the 
worst  is  being  pushed  out  of  a  restaurant 
which  a  person  has  entered  in  order  to  get 
some  food  or  to  get  out  of  the  rain  and 
cold. 

The  homeless  in  this  city  are  constantly 
being  pushed  to  their  limits — if  not  by  the 
police  or  security  in  one  of  the  restaurants, 
then  by  the  local  business  people.  Sure, 
they  will  take  our  money,  then  treat  us  as  if 
we  don't  exist.  We  are  humans,  and  should 
be  given  the  same  rights  as  everyone  else  on 
this  earth. 

We  might  be  without  a  home,  or  without 
money  a  lot  of  the  time,  but  we  are  humans 
and  should  be  allowed  to  live  as  such .  The 
homeless  should  be  given  respect  as  being 
who  we  are  and  what  we  stand  for  in  this  city 
or  anywhere  else  we  might  be  in  this  great 
land  of  ours. 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  once  said  "1 
have  a  dream."  This  dream  is  for  all  God's 
people  to  be  free  as  they  wish  to  be  free. 
We  are  all  free,  but  not  free  to  be  ourselves. 
Freedom  is  a  state  of  being,  not  just  a  state 
of  mind. 

We  the  homeless  of  this  country  are  being 
beaten  down  into  the  ground  and  no  one 
cares  except  our  own  peers  and  the  Task 
Force.  Homeless  people  are  dying  on  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco  by  being  pushed 
out  on  the  street  by  security  from  one  of 
the  local  restaurants. 

As  of  January  16,  1989,  the  Task  Force 
is  monitoring  this  restaurant  to  protect 
all  the  people,  homeless  or  not.  Being  one 
of  the  homeless,  1  have  to  care  for  our  fellow 
homeless.  People  need  to  give  us  respect  be- 
cause we  have  rights  like  everyone  else. 
We  sleep  on  the  streets,  in  parks,  in  shel- 
ters, or  anywhere  the  people  or  police  will 
let  us,  without  a  hassle.  But  life  on  the  streets 
is  a  hassle  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 
So  yes,  we  all  need  respect  by  our  peers. 

Dean  Paskie 

Rights  Must  Be  Earned 

Editors, 

Your  article  on  the  homeless  in  the  Dec./ 
Jan.  issue  is  very  interesting.  This  is  of  great 
concern  to  all  of  us,  but  we  have  to  look  at 
the  other  issues  in  this  matter. 

Char  City  seems  to  attract  people  from  all 
over  this  country,  and  there  is  a  reason  for 
this.  After  talking  to  some  of  these  people,  I 
have  learned  that  the  word  is  out,  that  this 
is  the  place  to  come,  as  there  is  free  food, 
clothing,  G.A.  assistance,  food  stamps, 
and  they  cannot  be  bothered  and  can  do  as 
they  please! 

The  Police  should  not  be  the  "nurse 
maids"  to  anyone,  and  they  are  doing  the 
best  they  can  to  protect  all  of  our  "rights," 


not  only  the  homeless.  I  happen  to  be  a 
senior  person,  and  I  worked  all  my  life, 
served  my  country  for  10  years,  when  1  was 
needed,  and  I  think  that  I  have  some  "rights" 
too— to  be  left  alone,  and  not  bothered  for 
money,  etc.,  and  to  be  able  to  get  my  night's 
rest,  without  having  to  listen  to  these  people 
that  are  on  the  street  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  I 

We  pay  our  rent,  keep  our  building  nice 
and  clean,  have  responsible  tenants,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  go  and  see  someone  sleeping 
on  our  doorstep,  and  using  our  patio  for  a 
rest  room.  It  is  not  our  responsibility  to  care 
for  these  individuals  that  cannot  take  care 
of  themselves,  or  do  not  even  try  to. 

We  have  the  right  to  our  own  lives,  and 
we  do  not  want  to  have  to  go  to  the  corner 
grocery  store,  without  having  to  step  over 
or  around  these  people  that  have  nothing  to 
do  but  hang  around.  I  would  think  that 
this  city  has  many  jobs  that  can  be  done  by 
the  able-bodied  ones,  as  clean  the  parks,  fight 
fires,  etc.  Why  isn't  this  done?  Put  them  to 
work  to  do  something  for  this  country,  as 
this  country  does  not  owe  anyone  a  living, 
and  before  we  scream  about  "rights,"  we 
should  earn  them  first!  Enough! 

There  seems  to  be  too  many  "freedoms" 
to  enjoy,  and  these  are  taken  for  granted, 
and  as  a  Disabled  American  Veteran,  I  re- 
sent this,  as  I  put  my  life  on  the  line,  with 
no  questions  asked,  I  might  add,  and  for 
$75.00  a  month.  I  wonder  if  the  time  came 
that  this  great  country  ever  asked  some 
of  these  people  for  their  contribution,  how 
many  able-bodied  would  volunteer!!!  And 
by  the  way  I  cannot  get  food  stamps,  as  I  do 
not  qualify!  There  has  to  be  some  kind  of 
"control,"  as  this  situation  is  getting  way 
out  of  hand,  and  we  are  in  trouble,  as  you 
well  know. 

Thank  you  for  your  wonderful  paper, 
and  keep  up  the  good  work  for  us  seniors, 
and  all,  ...Happy  Holiday  Season,  and 
God  Bless. 

R.  Puentes  USMC  Ret  7119 


Terrific  Job,  Times 

Editors, 

Enclosed  is  my  subscription  for  1989.  I 
got  a  lot  out  of  the  December /January 
issue.  I  particularly  want  to  recognize  the 
terrific  job  Lynn  Bratcher  is  doing  with 
'The  Tender  Side,"  and  the  article  on 
Ronnie  Hofer,  one  of  the  homeless  people 
who  died  on  our  streets  this  year.  Because 
he  must  have  looked  like   "just  another 


Readers  are  encouraged  to  send 
letters  to  Editors,  Tenderloin  Times,  25 
Taylor  St.,  Room  #718,  San  Francicsco, 
CA   94102   by  the  20th  of  the  month. 


drunk,"  that's  why  it's  so  important  to  be 
reminded  that  his  tragedy  was  unique  and 
so  was  his  pain  and  his  potential. 

Heidi  Swarts 

First  Rate  Publication 

Editors, 

Just  a  note  to  say  congratulations  on 
your  recent  issue.  You  and  your  staff  have 
once  again  shown  San  Francisco  what  a 
first-rate  publication  you  are.  You  gave  the 
rest  of  the  press  (print,  radio  and  TV)  their 
lead  story  for  several  days  running.  Keep 
up  the  pressure.  Best  regards  for  the  New 
Year. 

Pamela  May 

Moving  Coverage 

Editors, 

The  piece  on  the  deaths  of  the  homeless 
was  very  moving.  It's  a  shame  the  Chron 
didn't  do  it— but  I'm  glad  that  they  brought 
it  to  their  reader's  attention.  There's  a  check 
enclosed  here.  Wish  it  could  be  more. 
Please  sign  me  up  for  a  subscription  and  put 
the  rest  into  a  general  fund. 

Frank  Viviano 

Thanks  for  the  Inspiration 

Editors, 

I  think  your  sending  me  two  copies  of 
your  rag  inspired  me  to  cook  up  a  pot  of 
ragout  (beef  stew)  and  take  it  and  a  few 
other  things— banana  nut  bread  my  sister 
in  Michigan  made,  and  some  cheese  I  got 
from  Wisconsin — down  to  United  Nations 
Plaza  and  ladle  it  out  to  15  homeless  people, 
and  the  juice  to  two  lovely  dogs.  It  all 
wasn't  that  expensive  and  it  wasn't  all  that 
much  trouble. 

They're  all  good  people  who  deserve 
better  for  their  taxes,  and  homeless  people, 
who  are,  after  all,  people  just  like  you  and 
me,  pay  taxes  every  day,  just  like  you  and 
me.  Thanks  for  the  inspiration.  Merci/ 
gracias/Kam-«a-hamm-nidah/Shukria,  etc. 

J.D. 

Thanks,  Times 

Editors, 

Thank  you  for  the  beautiful  job  you  do 
with  the  paper  for  all  of  us.  You  always 
challenge,  inspire  and  inform  us.  Thanks 
for  being  our  voice  to  our  city. 

Sister  Berchmans  R.N. 

Kudos  from  the  Other  Times 

Editors, 

Your  homeless  issue  was  really  impres- 
sive. It  makes  me  feel  honored  to  know  you. 
All  the  best. 

Jane  Gross 
S.F.  Bureau  Chief 
The  New  York  Times 


MUTUAL  LOAN  PAWNBROKERS 

A  Family  Business  Since  1941 

MONEY  LOANED  ON 
GOODS  OF  VALUE 

•  Convenient  location 

•  Larger  items  accepted 

•  Pleasant  atmosphere 

•  Open  late 

WILL  SELL  QUALITY 
NEW  AND  USED  MERCHANDISE 
AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

written  warranty  with  some  items 
TWO  LOCATIONS  TO  SERVE  YOU 

52  -  6th  Street  864-51 78 

753  Polk  474-2711 
(corner  of  Polk  &  Ellis) 
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S.F.  Refugees  Unite  to  Help 
Heal  Tragedy  in  Stockton 


by  Sophath  Pak  and  Sara  Colm 

Southeast  Asian  refugees  in  San 
Francisco  are  reeling  with  grief, 
fear  and  unanswered  questions 
over  the  tragic  slaying  of  five  children 
in  a  Stockton  schoolyard  on  January 
17.  But  within  days  of  the  shooting, 
members  of  the  local  refugee  communi- 
ty took  positive  steps  to  deal  with  the 
tragedy  both  for  themselves  and  the 
families  of  the  deceased  and  wounded 
children  in  Stockton. 

"Why  did  it  happen  to  these  child- 
ren?" asked  Tenderloin  resident  Voeun 
Roeuth,  the  day  the  news  hit  the  papers 
as  he  waited  at  the  school  bus  stop  with 
his  three  children  at  Leavenworth  and 
Eddy. 

Roeuth  and  several  other  Cambodian 
parents,  most  of  whom  don't  regularly 
read  the  English  press,  clustered  on  the 
corner,  staring  in  disbelief  at  the  front 
page  of  the  Examiner  in  a  news  box 
showing  a  picture  of  a  wounded  Cam- 
bodian first  grader. 

"I  can't  believe  it,"  said  Kang 
Moeurn,  who  dodged  bullets  and 
minefields  to  escape  from  Cambodia 
with  his  family  in  late  1979  to  a  Thai 
refugee  camp.  "This  kind  of  massacre 
should  happen  in  a  battlefield  or  some- 
where else,  not  in  a  schoolyard  crowded 
with  children,"  he  said.  "Why  does  this 
nightmare  continue  over  and  over 
again  for  the  Cambodian  people?  We 
run  away  from  the  cruel  war.  and  we 
are  looking  for  peace.  Where  is  the  real 
peace?" 

The  day  after  the  Stockton  shooting, 
a  Cambodian  support  group  met  at 
the  Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center  to  talk 
about  what  happened.  The  group 
decided  to  try  to  support  the  families 
of  the  dead  and  wounded  children  by 
writing  letters  to  them  and  raising 
funds.  Educating  the  community  about 
gun  control  and  racism  were  listed  by 
group  members  as  items  to  work  on  in 
the  future. 

•  •  * 

On  January  23,  a  number  of  refu- 
gees from  San  Francisco  attend- 
ed a  memorial  service  for  the 
slain  children  in  Stockton  Civic  Audi- 
torium, organized  by  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee of  refugee  leaders  from  the  Bay 
Area  and  the  Central  Valley  called  the 
Southeast  Asian  Cleveland  Children's 
Committee. 

"The  service  was  the  first  step  in 
healing,"  said  Vu  Due  Vuong  of  the 
Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee 
Resettlement,  who  helped  organize  the 
memorial,  which  was  attended  by 
than  4,000  people  including  Governor 
Deukmejian.  "We  were  able  to  move  it 
from  a  hopeless  tragedy  to  make  it 
more  positive  for  the  community." 

On  January  30,  at  the  invitation  of 
teachers,  parents  and  students  .at  Cleve- 
land school,  Lao,  Cambodian  and  Viet- 
namese Buddhist  monks  and  a  Catholic 
priest  came  to  the  school  to  help  the 
community  deal  with  their  anguish. 
With  a  mixture  of  Southeast  Asian  folk 
philosophy  and  traditional  Buddhism, 
the  monks  came  to  remove  the  mis- 
fortune and  ghosts  from  the  courtyard. 
"We  are  going  to  take  away  the  evil 


action  which  was  acted  by  an  evil  man 
on  January  17  from  you  and  your 
school,"  said  Venerable  Dharmawara 
Mathera,  also  known  as  "Bhante," 
who  is  the  leader  of  Stockton's  Cam- 
bodian temple.  More  than  700  parents 
and  children  watched  as  Mathera 
chanted  Buddhist  scripture  and  sprinkled 
holy  water  on  the  places  where  each 
child  was  killed. 

"We're  going  to  send  the  good  spirit 
to  those  who  lost  their  lives,  and  purify 
this  school  with  the  holy  spirit,  so  the 
children  can  come  to  school  to  study 
again,"  he  said. 

Until  the  monks  came  to  the  school, 
many  of  the  children  had  been  afraid  to 
go  back.  Ham  Hak,  the  mother  of  a 
child  who  was  best  friends  with  Ram 
Choeun,  one  of  the  deceased,  told  the 
Times  that  since  the  massacre  her 
daughter  Vithy  cried  a  lot  and  wouldn't 
eat. 

"She  just  wanted  to  stay  home  and 
carry  her  friend's  picture  all  the  time," 
said  Hak.  After  the  Cambodian  monk 
came  and  prayed  in  the  school,  Hak 
said,  "Now  she  seems  okay." 

Another  parent,  Huot  Heang,  also 
said  the  traditional  ceremonies  helped 
his  two  sons  get  over  their  anxiety 
about  returning  to  school.  This  kind 
of  action  demonstrated  to  the  children 
that  we  care  and  protected  them  from 
danger,"  he  said.  "We  help  them  to 
have  less  fear  and  get  the  courage  to 
return  to  school  ." 

Shortly  after  the  shootings,  said  Vu 
Due  Vuong,  members  of  the  Vietnamese, 
Cambodian  and  Laotian  communities 
came  together  to  form  the  Southeast 
Asian  Cleveland  Children's  Committee. 

"It  started  because  people  were  a 
little  uncomfortable  with  the  way  the 
school  and  traditional  social  services 
were  dealing  with  this,"  Vuong  said. 
"We  went  to  City  Hall  and  asked  if 
we  could  organize  the  memorial  service 
ourselves.  It  was  a  positive  step  for 
Southeast  Asians  to  organize  this  event 
on  our  terms  for  the  families." 

Chaired  by  the  Venerable  Dharma- 
wara Mathera,  leader  of  Stockton's 
Cambodian  Buddhist  Temple,  the 
committee  will  be  arranging  for  contin- 
uing counseling  for  the  families  of  the 
deceased  and  injured  by  bilingual 
social  workers  for  a  least  a  few  months. 
"We  have  got  a  commitment  from 
half  a  dozen  Bay  Area  bilingual  social 
workers  to  work  one  day  a  week  on  a 
rotating  basis,"  said  Vuong. 

In  addition,  a  fund  for  the  children's 
relatives  has  been  set  up,  which  has 
already  distributed  $500  to  each  family 
of  the  deceased.  Finally,  to  keep  the 
memory  of  the  five  children  alive,  a 
scholarship  fund  for  Southeast  Asian 
students  in  the  names  of  the  slain 
children  is  being  set  up,  Vuong  said, 
"so  that  other  people  can  continue  the 
education  that  the  (slain)  children  lost.'' 

Donations  to  families  of  the  victims — 
both  the  slain  and  the  injured  ones — 
can  be  sent  to  Southeast  Asian  Cleve- 
land Children's  Fund,  807  N.  San  Joaquin 
Street,  Suite  §207.  Stockton,  CA  95202. 


1  i 

•  Birth  Control    •  Pregnancy  Tests    •  Abortion 

•  AIDS  Antibody  Tests    •  Gynecological  Exams 

•  Premarital  Tests    •  Infection  Tests 

Day  or  evening  appointments  available  Mcdl-Cal  accepted. 

All  services  low  cost  and  confidential. 

Personal,  convenient,  affordable  care. 

Civic  Center  •  8 1 5  Eddy  Street 
San  Francisco  •  441-5454 

Planned  Parenthood* 


At  a  memorial  service  for  the  five  Southeast  Asian  children  slain  in  a  Stockton 
schoolyard  last  month,  the  community  came  together  to  lend  support  to  bereaved 
parents  and  families. 

Stockton  Violence:  Why? 
No  Answers  Make  Sense 


P 


Aldmedd/'San  Francisco 


by  Nguyen  Qui  Due 
National  Public  Radio 

On  Tuesday,  January  17.  five  South- 
east Asian  children  were  killed  and  30 
injured  when  a  gunman  opened  fire 
with  an  automatic  weapon  on  a  Stock- 
ton schoolyard.  As  Southeast  Asian 
communities  in  the  Central  Valley  and 
the  Bay  Area  mourned  the  deaths  of 
their  young,  Vietnamese  refugee 
Nguyen  Qui  Due  offered  this  com- 
mentary. 

After  a  while,  you  stop  asking  why. 
Incidents  like  the  tragic  slaying  on  Jan- 
uary 17  of  five  children  in  a  Stockton 
schoolyard  have  happened  before, 
many,  many  times.  Newspapers  today 
list  nearly  ten  incidents  of  lone  gun- 
men, angry  at  the  world  and  perhaps 
at  themselves,  going  out  to  kill  inno- 
cent people.  I  can  remember  nearly 
twice  as  many  incidents  in  the  years 
since  I  arrived  in  the  United  States. 

Having  grown  up  in  a  war,  I  can't 
help  but  ask  why.  This  is  a  country 
at  peace.  What  can  be  the  reason  for 
such  violence?  How  are  we,  as  a  society 
so  incapable  of  preventing  these  in- 
cidents? Or  are  we  as  a  society  indirectly 
involved?  Should  we  have  been  more 
outraged,  banning  guns  long  ago?  Or 
could  we  have  paid  more  attention 
to  gunman  Patrick  Edward  Purdy  when 
he  was  a  child  growing  up? 

At  first  I  refused  to  read  the  articles 
about  the  killings  when  I  saw  the  after- 
noon headlines.  "Oh  God,"  I  had  said 
to  myself,  "another  one  of  those."  I 
didn't  want  to  be  confronted  with  the 
story  of  violence  in  the  South  some 
20  years  ago.  There  again,  I  asked, 
why?  Twenty  years  on,  the  violence 


hasn't  stopped,  as  we've  seen  in  Miami 
this  week.  How  can  this  all  be? 

The  hardest  question  is  one  about 
the  Southeast  Asian  kids  killed  in  the 
Stockton  schoolyard.  The  Cambodian, 
Vietnamese  and  Laotian  children  who 
died  and  were  injured  were  probably 
too  young  to  have  experienced  the  war 
in  their  homeland.  All  the  same,  they 
have  come  to  this  country  as  refugees. 
Their  families  probably  saw  them  as 
the  future  generation  with  the  chances 
of  a  free  and  peaceful  life.  In  one  quick 
moment,  they  have  now  been  robbed 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  that  were  to 
prosper  in  the  new  land. 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  asked  to  help 
with  the  funeral  of  a  young  Vietnamese 
boy  killed  in  an  accident.  At  7,  he  was 
a  bright  student.  His  parents  were 
hard-working  refugees;  the  father,  in 
fact,  held  two  jobs. 

"I  don't  mind  (working),"  the  father 
told  me.  "I  wanted  to  give  my  son  a 
chance." 

The  young  boy  represented  the 
bright  future,  the  next  generation 
living  in  peace  and  perhaps  prospering 
out  of  the  refugee  experience.  But 
he  died.  And  it  all  suddenly  became 
senseless.  The  boat  trip  out  of  Vietnam. 
The  escape,  the  wait  in  the  refugee 
camps,  the  two  jobs. 

In  Stockton  today,  many  families 
are  dealing  with  that  same  sense  of 
loss.  The  world  has  ceased  to  have  any 
meaning,  and  all  that  one  has  gone 
through  and  worked  for  as  refugee 
has  become  absurdly  senseless.  After  a 
while,  they  will  stop  asking  why, 
because  there  isn't  an  answer  that 
makes  sense. 


GOODWILL  STORES 


isPROUDto 
ANNOUNCE ! 


Another  new  Goodwill  Store 
coming  to  the  San  Francisco  community 
Watch  for  our 

BIG  GRAND  OPENING 
DAY  CELEBRATION 

at  our  new  Geary  Street,  store-located  at 
822  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Goodwill  Store 

822  Geary  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94109 
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Where  is  Our  "Freedom 
Man"?  A  Vietnamese  View 


Advocates  worry  that  the  decrease  in  Asian  quotas  will  cause  countries  like  Thailand 
and  Malaysia  to  push  back  refugee  boats  because  they  will  think  the  U.S.  is 
decreasing  its  commitment  to  accept  refugees. 


by  Andrew  Lam 
Pacific  News  Service 

In  his  farewell  speech  to  the  nation. 
President  Reagan  recalled  how 
Indochinese  boat  people  hailed  an 
American  sailor — their  rescuer— by 
shouting  "Hello  freedom  man.''  The 
story  was  a  poignant  allegory  about 
the  way  America  symbolizes  freedom 
and  sweet  liberty  in  the  eyes  of  a  refu- 
gee. 

But  only  days  later,  the  papers  re- 
ported that  among  his  last  acts  as  presi- 
dent, Ronald  Reagan  decided  to  reduce 
by  7,000  the  number  of  eligible  South- 
east Asian  refugees  who  can  come  to 
America  so  that  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  Armenian  refugees  can  fill  the 
empty  slots. 

I  am  glad  for  the  Armenians  and  sorry 
for  my  own  people.  The  decree,  un- 
doubtedly a  popularity  stunt  since 
public  attention  is'  still  focused  on  the 
Armenian  earthquake  tragedy,  means 
a  death  sentence  for  some  political 
prisoners  barely  surviving  in  Vietnam- 
ese prisons.  The  decree  means  harsh 
punishment  for  those  who  subsist  in 
the  immensely  impoverished  refugee 
camps  along  the  Thai-Cambodian  bor- 
der. The  president's  decision  withholds 
freedom  from  those  who  qualified 
for  legal  escape  under  the  Orderly 
Departure  Program.  Is  President 
Reagan's  action  something  a  freedom 
man  would  do? 

For  the  thousands  of  people  whose 
lives  are  affected,  I  can  imagine  shock 
and  painful  disappointment,  a  sense  of 
betrayal.  Once  again. .  .the  unpacking; 
the  worthless  departure  papers,  the 
painful  longing  for  loved  ones  already 
fled  to  America;  the  prospect  of  con- 
tinued subhuman  treatment  (now  more 
than  ever  burdened  by  the  realization 
that  one  is  not  leaving,  perhaps  never 
will  leave);  the  weeping  alone  in  one's 
prison  cell. 

Quotas  Cut 

continued  from  page  1 

more  than  7,000  political  prisoners 
in  Vietnam. 

"We  are  concerned  about  political 
prisoners,"  Nguyen  said.  "Those  are 
the  cases  we  have  to  focus  on  the  most 
because  they  are  in  prison  because  of 
American  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
The  foreign  minister  of  Vietnam  has 
indicated  recently  to  California  Senator 
Art  Torres  that  terms  are  negotiable 
for  the  release  of  political  prisoners  in 
Vietnam.  How  can  you  sit  down  and 
negotiate  if  you  don't  have  the  alloca- 
tion to  take  them7" 

Court  Robinson  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mittee for  Refugees,  an  advocacy  or- 
ganization in  Washington,  D.C., 
charged  that  the  cuts  were  made  "pri- 
marily for  political  reasons." 

"We  think  this  is  a  very  rash  and 
unwise  decision  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
government,"  said  Robinson,  who  said 
the  Administration  is  "taking  numbers 
away  from  regions  where  lives  are  at 
stake." 

Vuong  expressed  concern  that  the 
cuts  would  increase  repression  and 
pushbacks  of  newly  arriving  refugees 
in  countries  like  Thailand  and  Malaysia 
because  they  will  think  the  U.S.  is 
decreasing  its  commitment  to  accept 
refugees. 

In  an  attempt  to  reverse  the  decision, 
Congresswoman  Nancy  Pelosi  is  gath- 
ering signatures  from  her  colleagues  in 
Congress  protesting  the  cuts  in  letters 
to  President  Bush  and  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

There  should  be  no  competition 
among  refugees  for  acceptance  into  this 
country,"  Pelosi  said.  "People  who  are 
fleeing  from  persecution  should  be  wel- 
comed in  the  U.S.  regardless  of  which 
region  of  the  world  they  happen  to  be 
from." 


Nowadays,  freedom  has  to  do  with 
money,  not  metaphor.  By  reducing 
the  number  of  Vietnamese  refugees 
eligible  to  come  to  America,  the  United 
States  will  save  the  money  that  will  be 
needed  to  pay  for  processing  Armenian 
refugees.  Yet  the  money  needed  to  bring 
those  already  promised  entrance  to 
America,  and  thousands  more,  is  but 
a  single  drop  in  a  very  large  bucket — 
the  military  budget. 

The  idea  of  freedom  Americans  held 
during  World  War  II  no  longer  holds 
true  in  the  1980s.  Our  national  gener- 
osity and  openness  is  limited  by  the 
economic  costs  of  freedom — the  dol- 
lars-and-cents  expense.  The  logic  of  the 
times  forces  me  to  wonder  which  life 
is  more  worth  saving — that  of  an  Ar- 
menian or  that  of  a  Vietnamese?  And 
how  can  any  moral  human  being  with 
so  much  power  dare  make  that  de- 
cision while  there  is  another  choice — 
that  of  saving  both? 

But  I  am  being  optimistic  here. 
Ronald  Reagan's  one  little  story  about 
the  freedom  man  probably  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Vietnam  and  its  people. 
It  is  a  Hollywood  story. 


All  too  often  in  the  past,  I  heard 
stories  from  my  countrymen  of  sailors, 
Americans  or  otherwise,  who  sailed  by 
in  their  silver  and  gray  metallic  ships 
while  boat  people  shouted  in  vain  for 
help.  Perhaps  that  responsibility  for 
the  boat  people's  lives  was  too  much, 
too  expensive,  for  the  sailors  who 
turned  away,  pretending  not  to  hear. 
Many  who  sought  freedom  eventually 


died  of  thirst  and  starvation  waiting 
for  their  freedom  man. 

Wftere  are  they,  the  virtuous  men? 
Have  they  all  retreated  to  that  "shining 
city  upon  the  hill"  that  Reagan  men- 
tioned at  the  end  of  his  speech — a  wind- 
swept citadel  built  so  high  up  that  they 
didn't  hear  the  tiny  cries  for  help  from 
the  boat  people  on  the  broken  junk 
drifting  on  the  vast  ocean  far  below? 


Pride  of  the  Tenderloin 

270  Turk 

Under  New  Management 

*Studios  with  separate  kitchens 

depending  on  size  and  location 

*Courtyard  for  children  to  play 

*Community  room  available 
for  all  tenants 

RENTS  START  FROM  $300  AND  UP  !! 


Phone  776-0392  and   Ask  for  Vandy 
Hours:  Monday  thru  Friday,  9:00-6:00 
Saturday-Sunday,  9:00-2:00 

Laotian,  Cambodian,  Filipino,  Vietnamese, 
American  --  any  nationality  is  welcome!!! 
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Turk  St.  Tenants  Win  Big 
Lawsuit  against  Landlord 


Rent-striking  residents  of  the  Burnett  Apartments  are  hoping  their  landlords  will 
complete  required  work  on  their  building.  From  left:  Danial  McAdams,  Phyllis  Curley, 
organizer  Jeffrey  Benson,  and  Roy  Krause. 

OTarrell  St.  Residents 
Battle  for  Improvements 


by  Jose  Tacal 

Tenants  at  the  Burnett  Apartments 
at  815  OTarrell  Street  are  on  rent 
strike  until  all  their  demands  for 
repairs  are  met. 

Loosely  organized  under  the  name 
BATLE  (Burnett  Apartments  Tenant 
Liaison  Effort)  since  November  1988, 
when  some  30  tenants  of  the  41-unit 
building  signed  a  petition  circulated  by 
resident  Jeffrey  Benson,  the  strikers 
have  already  won  some  repairs  from 
their  landlords. 

Originally  tenant  complaints  included 
rodent  and  cockroach  infestations, 
missing  lightbulbs  in  hallways  and 
stairs,  damaged  door  locks  on  apart- 
ments, lack  of  working  smoke  detectors, 
and  garbage  on  some  fire  escapes. 

Shortly  after  tenants  informed  land- 
lords Shinzui  Kurematsu,  Chia  and 
Ling  Fang  Lee,  and  Louis  Yu  Sung  that 
they  were  withholding  rent,  they  filed 
complaints  with  the  Bureau  of  Building 
Inspection.  An  inspection  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  1988,  turned  up  16  items  the 
BBI  ordered  landlords  to  fix.  A  sub- 
sequent BBI  inspection  on  December  30 
yielded  26  additional  items  needing 
attention. 

A  Tenderloin  Times  inspection  of 
the  Burnett  Apartments  in  January 
1989  showed  most  of  these  items  have 
been  taken  care  of  except  for  broken 
glass  on  elevator  doors,  one  malfunc- 
tioning elevator  door,  and  a  couple  of 
hallway  lights  that  are  still  out  of 
order. 

A  four-year  tenant  of  the  building, 
Benson  said  he  had  been  satisfied  with 
the  responsiveness  of  the  previous 
owners.  Meridian  Management  Group. 
"All  you  had  to  do  is  put  it  in  writing, 
send  it  to  Meridian,  and  they  took  care 
of  it,"  he  said.  "Now  it  takes  a  rent 
strike,  several  letters.  .  in  order  to  get 
the  building  in  the  condition  it's  in 
now.  and  it  still  has  quite  a  ways 
to  go  before  it's  up  to  code." 

Ever  since  Kurematsu,  Lee  and  Sung 
bought  the  building  in  February  of  last 
year,  said  Benson,  the  building  has 
been  in  decline  because  they  are 
not  as  responsive  to  tenant  requests. 
He  charged  that  Jerry  Horan,  the 
current  full-time  resident  manager, 
is  not  around  more  than  20  hours  per 
week. 

Tenant  Roy  Krause,  42,  complained 
of  a  leaky  roof  and  Horan's  not  being 
available.  "He's  never  there,"  Krause 
said.  "I  can't  actually  say  it's  his  fault 


Public  Hearing 

VACANCY 
CONTROL 

Stop  skyrocketing  rents! 
Feb.28,  2  p.m.,  City  Hall 


(that  repairs  are  not  quickly  handled) 
because  he's  never  there  to  receive  my 
(complaints)." 

Long-time  resident  Rich  Miljies,  47, 
like  some  other  tenants,  is  not  partici- 
pating in  the  rent  strike,  but  agrees 
it  was  necessary.  "I  think  things  would 
have  gotten  a  lot  worse  if  somebody 
hadn't  done  something,"  he  said. 

But  Miljies  found  no  fault  with  the 
manager  and  instead  blamed  tenants 
who  have  moved  in  more  recently,  as 
well  as  what  he  termed  the  general 
decline  of  the  neighborhood.  "It's  not 
(Horan's)  fault— the  problems  were 
here  when  he  came,"  he  said. 

Phyllis  Curley.  31,  a  resident  since 
December  1987  and  an  expectant 
mother,  actually  began  withholding 
rent  one  month  before  the  rest  of  the 
tenants  went  on  strike.  "It  was  very 
nice  when  we  got  here,  "  she  said.  "When 
the  building  got  sold,  somewhere  down 
the  line  it  got  really  bad." 

Problems  in  her  unit  have  included 
a  leaking  bathroom  ceiling  and  an 
intercom  that  was  not  working  for  six 
months.  "I  wish  things  would  change," 
she  said.  "In  two  weeks  I'm  going  to 
bring  a  baby  into  this  place." 

Referring  to  the  numerous  items  on 
the  BBI  inspection  orders,  landlord 
Sung  said:  "Some  of  these  are  really 
tenant  vandalism.  What  would  you  do 
if  you  fix  some  items,  and  the  next  day 
they  are  broken  again?  You  can  only 
send  your  repairman  only  so  many 
times  and  only  so  fast." 

Horan  alleged  that  vandalism  often 
results  from  drug  trafficking  by  several 
tenants  and  non-residents.  Further,  he 
said,  non-residents  have  gained  un- 
authorized entry  into  the  building  part- 
ly because  Benson  and  other  tenants 
have  failed  to  keep  their  code  numbers 
secret. 

Sung  and  Horan  said  rent  striking 
tenants  simply  do  not  want  to  or  are 
unable  to  pay  rent.  Sung  claimed  16 
to  30  tenants  who  had  signed  the  peti- 
tion were  delinquent  on  their  rent  be- 
fore the  strike  started.  He  also  charged 
that  several  tenants  were  forced  into 
signing  the  petition. 

Horan  said  he  will  be  starting  a 
monthly  newsletter  to  improve  com- 
munication with  tenants. 

Senior  Housing  Inspector  David 
Gogna,  who  conducted  the  first  in- 
spection of  the  Burnett  Apartments, 
expressed  satisfaction  with  Sung's 
handling  of  the  problems  in  the  build- 
ing. "I  personally  talked  to  the  owner, 
and  he  assured  me  that  he  would  take 
care  of  the  items  in  a  timely  fashion," 
he  said. 

Gogna  said  Sung  showed  him  a  legit- 
imate contract  with  the  Star  Elevator 
Company  for  the  imminent  repair  of 
the  elevator  doors.  He  termed  repair 
conditions  in  the  building  "average." 
Questioning  BATLE's  claims,  he  said, 
"90  percent  of  what  they're  asking  for 
are  not  code  items."  He  also  alleged 
"there's  a  certain  amount  of  vandal- 
ism" in  the  building. 


by  Ron  Holladay 

After  suing  their  landlord  in  1986 
for  numerous  health  code  viola- 
tions like  rats,  mice,  lack  of  hot 
water,  and  leaky  plumbing,  14  tenants 
of  a  Turk  Street  apartment  building 
won  a  November  1988  out-of-court 
settlement  of  more  than  $185,000. 

They  were  represented  in  the  suit 
by  the  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic.  A 
number  of  low-income  Southeast  Asian 
tenants  shared  in  the  settlement. 

The  building,  the  address  of  which 
is  being  withheld  at  the  request  of  the 
tenants  and  their  representative,  was 
among  the  worst  in  the  Tenderloin 
when  the  Times  investigated  it  two 
years  ago.  Problems  at  that  time  in- 
cluded hundreds  of  rats  and  mice,  no 
front  gate  lock,  and  rampant  drug 


dealing  and  drug  use,  including  a  drug 
overdose  death  in  the  lobby. 

One  of  the  originators  of  the  suit  told 
the  Times  that  tenants  first  decided  to 
take  action  after  a  fire  in  the  building. 
"Three  of  us  started  knocking  on 
doors,"  he  said.  "I  took  everybody  to 
Burger  King  and  said  'Let's  talk  about 
the  problems.  "  He  said  the  group 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  landlords,  out- 
lining a  proposed  solution  and  giving 
them  a  limited  amount  of  time  to, re- 
spond. At  that  time,  they  were  only 
asking  for  a  rent  rebate. 

When  asked  his  advice  to  other 
Tenderloin  tenants  facing  similar 
situations,  he  said,  "Get  some  good 
sound  legal  advice  and  go  after  the 
suckers."  He  urged  people  not  to  take 
it  out  on  the  building  itself  as  that 
only  worsens  the  situation. 


New  Vacancy 
Control  Effort 
May  Close 
Loopholes 

continued  from  page  1 
often  an  apartment  is  vacated  in  a  two- 
year  period. 

The  board  of  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition  has  voted  to  en- 
dorse the  legislation,  as  long  as  the 
10-percent  two-year  limitations  aren't 
changed  in  the  legislative  process. 

"Vacancy  control  legislation  will 
help  stabilize  rents  in  the  Tenderloin, 
but  it  should  have  been  enacted  years 
ago,"  said  Tho  Do  of  NOMPC  and 
VYDC.  In  her  work  with  refugees,  she 
said,  she  sees  many  low-income  families 
who  would  like  to  move  to  a  larger 
apartment,  but  simply  can't  afford 
to  move . 

With  the  election  of  new  members 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  propo- 
nents expect  this  vacancy  rent  control 
to  have  a  better  chance  than  last  year's 
did  with  the  former  Board. 

Some  supes  are  already  supporting 
the  package.  At  the  January  meeting  of 
SFHTC,  Supervisor  Doris  Ward  pledged 
her  support,  as  did  newly  elected 
Supervisor  Terence  Hallinan.  While 
Mayor  Art  Agnos  and  newly  elected 
Supervisor  Angela  Alioto  expressed 
support  for  vacancy  rent  control  in 
their  election  campaigns,  neither  has 
specifically  endorsed  Britt's  new  pack- 
age. 

The  SFHTC  says  this  legislation  is 
badly  needed.  "Since  a  vacant  unit 
brings  more  rent  than  an  occupied  unit, 
the  best  and  worst  of  landlords  all  have 
an  incentive  to  try  to  move  out  long- 
term  tenants — many  of  whom  are 
seniors,  families  with  children,  and 
persons  of  low  income — from  rent- 
controlled  apartments,"  said  SFHTC 
Executive  Director  Richard  Allman. 
"The  chain  reaction  increasingly  forces 
people  off  the  bottom  of  the  housing 
chain— out  of  San  Francisco  or  into 
the  streets  and  shelters." 

Executive  Director  of  the  real  estate 
organization  Coalition  for  Better  Hous- 
ing, Barbara  Kolesar,  said  she  would 
oppose  vacancy  control  measures  even 
if  the  cap  were  much  higher  than  10 
percent. 

A  hearing  on  this  vacancy  control 
measure  before  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors Land  Use  Committee  is  tenta- 
tively scheduled  for  February  28,  to 
run  from  afternoon  through  evening 
to  allow  as  many  people  as  possible 
to  testify.  "In  the  meantime,  we  will 
continue  to  receive  input  from  a  lot  of 
groups,"  said  Britt  aide  Rick  Ruvolo. 
"We're  sensing  that  there's  a  willing- 
ness to  move  forward  with  what  we 
have,  but  we're  still  listening." 

Closing  Yet  Another  Loophole 

Even  if  vacancy  rent  control  becomes 
law,  landlords  would  have  yet  another 
loophole  through  which  they  can  raise 


rents  and  force  out  low-income  tenants. 
"Capital  improvements  passthroughs" 
is  a  provision  in  the  rent  law  allowing 
landlords  to  charge  tenants  higher 
rents  to  pay  for  improvements  made 
on  their  apartment  buildings. 

"Current  Rent  Board  Regulations 
often  create  incentives  for  landlords 
.  to  engage  in  unnecessary  work  solely 
as  a  strategy  to  displace  long-term 
tenants,"  said  Randy  Shaw  of  the  Ten- 
derloin Housing  Clinic.  Proposed 
revisions  by  the  Housing  Clinic  and 
Old  St.  Mary's  Housing  Committee 
would  deter  such  conduct,  Shaw  said, 
"while  insuring  that  diligent  and  well- 
meaning  landlords  continue  to  obtain 
a  very  reasonable  return  on  their  in- 
vestment." 

At  a  Rent  Board  hearing  on  pass- 
throughs January  31,  Rob  Swarzbach 
was  one  of  several  tenants  who  testi- 
fied their  rents  had  increased  because 
of  passthroughs.  After  his  building  at 
952  Sutter  was  sold  in  June  1987,  he 
said,  the  new  landlord  notified  tenants 
rent  would  increase  65  percent,  and 
told  them  he  hoped  the  building  would 
,  soon  be  filled  with  people  who  had 
"made  the  right  choices  in  their  lives." 
Of  the  58  units  in  the  building,  only  21 
still  house  the  original  tenants,  said 
Swarzbach. 

Reforms  proposed  by  tenant  acti- 
vists to  tighten  these  loopholes  would: 

*limit  what  kinds  of  changes  land- 
lords are  allowed  to  pass  on  to  tenants 
when  owners  claim  they've  substantially 
rehabilitated  a  building,  and  exclude 
improvements  not  considered  necessi- 
ties, such  as  air  conditioning  and  decks; 

"allow  tenants  to  object  to  the  cost 
of  improvements  made  to  common 
areas,  and  not  just  those  on  an  in- 
dividual unit; 

'limit  rent  increases  for  operation 
and  maintenance  to  an  amount  equal 
to  the  current  annual  rent  increase; 

*give  tenants  30  years,  not  the 
current  10  years,  to  pay  for  improve- 
ments; 

'allow  tenants  to  object  to  any  pass- 
through  on  the  argument  that  the  land- 
lord has  allowed  the  building  to  be- 
come run-down,  even  if  the  Bureau 
of  Building  Inspection  has  not  cited 
the  landlord  for  violation; 

*give  the  Rent  Board  the  authority 
to  defer  implementations  of  pass- 
throughs where  monthly  increases 
would  exceed  double  the  annual  rent 
increase  allowed; 

'tighten  measures  in  the  ordinance 
to  prevent  displacement  of  tenants 
after  a  fire  and  subsequent  repairs. 

The  Rent  Board  itself  proposed  some 
changes  in  the  ordinance: 

'set  a  $50  per  month  cap  on  the 
amount  of  additional  rent  a  landlord 
can  charge  for  capital  improvements 
work. 

'decrease  the  amount  of  interest 
landlords  can  charge  their  tenants  on 
the  cost  of  the  improvements  from  10 
percent  to  seven  percent,  to  be  applied 
only  when  the  landlord  has  borrowed 
money  to  make  the  improvement  at  the 
same  or  higher  rate. 
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City  Letting  Many 
Conversions  Slip  By 


Cleo  Meek  of  the  Homeless  Task  Force  triumphantly  announced  to  waiting 
demonstrators  that  the  city  had  agreed  to  satisfy  their  list  of  demands  for  preventing 
further  deaths. 

Homeless  Demand  City  Act 
Now  to  End  Street  Deaths 

continued  from  page  1 

weather  clothing,  such  as  sweaters, 
parkas,  and  raincoats,  to  the  home- 
less. 

'Collect  and  analyze  statistics  on 

homeless  deaths  and  to  develop 

preventive  public  health  measures. 

After  more  than  an  hour,  the  advo- 
cates emerged  from  the  meeting  with 
favorable  results.  "They  agreed  to 
everything  we  asked  for,"  Meek  told 
the  waiting  demonstrators.  "I'm  im- 
pressed." 

The  Mayor's  Office  began  distribu- 
ting blankets  and  clothing  to  homeless 
people  the  following  day  and  started 
implementing  many  of  the  other 
actions  in  January. 

Mayor  Agnos  instructed  the  coroner 
to  provide  monthly  reports  on  home- 
less deaths  to  the  Health  Department. 
According  to  Bob  Prentice,  the  mayor's 
homeless  director,  the  first  report  was 
issued  in  January. 

Prentice  also  said  six  new  outreach 
workers  have  been  added  to  an  existing 
medical  outreach  team.  These  workers 
will  cover  neighborhoods  by  foot, 
rather  than  in  a  van. 

Vitamins  and  antibiotics  have  not 
been  dispensed,  explained  Prentice,  be- 
cause of  the  inadvisability  of  arbitrarily 
handing  out  medication  to  people 
without  medical  supervision. 

Concerning  increased  funding  for 
hospital  care,  and  alcohol  and  drug 
detox  programs.  Prentice  told  the 
Tenderloin  Times  this  issue  cannot  be 
acted  upon  until  the  next  fiscal  budget 
is  decided.  However,  he  said,  "The 
Mayor's  office  recognizes  the  serious- 
ness of  these  needs,  and  intends  to 
work  on  them  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  mayor  also  convened  a  task 
force  to  coordinate  emergency  medi- 
cal approaches  to  the  homeless.  The 
task  force  is  comprised  of  members  of 
the  Health  Department's  Emergency 
Medical  Services  and  Health  Care  for 
the  Homeless  programs;  the  Police  and 
Fire  Departments;  the  Mobile  Assis- 
tance Patrol;  and  the  San  Francisco 
Community  Clinic  Consortium. 

These  groups  are  working  together 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  incapaci- 
tated homeless  people.  One  project 
currently  in  the  works  is  a  brochure 
for  public  distribution,  explaining 
what  citizens  can  do  and  whom  to  call 
if  they  see  a  homeless  person  in  need 
of  medical  attention. 

In  addition,  the  mayor  authorized  an 
additional  400  slots  for  the  G.A.  Modi- 
fied Payment  Program,  begun  last  fall 
by  the  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic.  This 
program  negotiates  rent  discounts 
from  hotel  operators  in  exchange  for 
guaranteed  rent  payments.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  deducts  a 
portion  of  program  participants'  G.A. 
checks,  which  is  paid  directly  to  land- 
lords for  rent.  This  enables  homeless 
people  to  attain  stable  housing,  an  im- 
portant step  towards  living  indepen- 
dently. 

The  Modified  Payment  Program  is 
intended  to  free  up  city  funded  hot- 
line shelter  slots  for  those  who  have  no 
income  at  all  and  are  in  the  greatest 
need.  Agnos  intends  to  appropriate 


$30,000  to  cover  costs  of  the  Modified 
Payment  Program  through  June  30,  an 
expenditure  which  will  increase  the 
number  of  participants  from  100  to  500. 

Still  a  Crime  to  Live  in  Cars 

Less  favorable  results  were  reported 
at  a  press  conference  held  on  the  steps 
of  City  Hall  on  December  16,  where 
vehicular  homeless  San  Franciscans 
waited  in  vain  for  a  court  to  rule  un- 
constitutional a  city  law  against  people 
sleeping  overnight  in  cars. 

The  law,  Municipal  Police  Code  97, 
currently  allows  police  to  arrest  people 
who  are  sleeping  or  resting  in  their 
vehicles  between  10  p.m.  and  6  a.m. 

A  lawsuit  jointly  filed  by  the  Haight 
Ashbury  Neighborhood  Council  and 
the  Vehicular  Residents'  Association 
sought  to  declare  MPC  97  unconstitu- 
tional, because  it  punishes  people  for 
being  homeless,  a  condition  they 
cannot  control. 

On  Friday,  December  16,  Superior 
Court  Judge  Figone  failed  to  rule  MPC 
97  unconstitutional,  granting  a  motion 
to  dismiss  the  case. 

Homeless  people  who  died  in  the 
vehicles  where  they  sought  shelter- 
including  two  of  the  oldest  homeless 
people  to  die  last  year — accounted  for 
ten  percent  of  the  deaths  in  1988, 
according  to  the  Tenderloin  Times 
study. 

Before  filing  the  suit,  members  of 
HANC  and  VRA  say  they  made  num- 
erous attempts  to  work  with  the  city 
to  find  a  mutually  acceptable  compro- 
mise to  MPC  97.  One  proposal  was 
for  the  city  to  issue  a  limited  number 
of  vehicle-resident  parking  permits, 
subject  to  safety  and  sanitary  restric- 
tions. 

Another  proposal  was  for  the  city 
to  temporarily  provide  a  site  for 
vehicular  parking,  on  non-residential, 
city-owned  land  with  toilet  facilities, 
a  public  phone,  a  water  source,  a 
means  of  trash  disposal,  and  an  on- 
site  24-hour  manager. 

Advocates  charge  that  by  jettisoning 
the  proposals  and  enforcing  MPC  97, 
the  city  only  worsens  a  crisis  situation 
for  the  homeless  by  forcing  vehicular 
residents  to  leave  the  relative  safety 
of  their  cars  and  join  the  multitude  of 
homeless  living  on  the  sidewalks. 

Jim  Rhoades,  spokesperson  for 
HANC,  regretted  this  setback,  but  said 
the  VRA  plans  to  take  the  case  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  will  start  that 
process  immediately.  "We  expect  the 
Court  of  Appeals  to  declare  the  law 
unconstitutional,"  he  said. 

While  rallies  and  press  conferences 
slowly  affect  policies,  advocates  say, 
San  Francisco's  homeless  are  falling  ill 
and  dying  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  December 
16  a  candle-light  service  was  held  at 
the  Boeddeker  Park  Rec  Center,  mourn- 
ing 116  homeless  who  died  needlessly 
in  the  past  year.  Fed  up  with  political 
delays,  broken  promises,  and  media 
hype,  Homeless  Task  Force  member 
J.B.  Saunders  said,  "We  must  go  be- 
yond ceremonializing,  to  go  from 
death  to  life." 
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ties  against  violators,  would  curtail 
such  open  defiance  of  the  law,  said 
NOMPC  member  David  Baker. 

"Many  hotel  operators  weigh  the 
penalties  against  the  profits,"  he  said, 
"and  feel  it  is  worthwhile,  in  a  busi- 
ness way,  to  defy  the  law — especially 
if  they  can  get  away  with  it  like 
Bullock  and  Sparks." 

Randy  Shaw  of  the  Tenderloin  Hous- 
ing Clinic  charges  that  Bullock  has 
been  violating  the  hotel  conversion  or- 
dinance for  more  than  eight  years.  In 
July  1988  a  Superior  Court  Judge  ruled 
that  Bullock  must  comply  with  the 
law,  Shaw  said,  "yet  for  three  months 
the  city  did  nothing  against  Bullock  to 
enforce  the  law." 

After  Shaw  held  a  press  conference 
denouncing  this  inaction  by  the  City 
Attorney,  the  city  finally  filed  suit 
against  Bullock  in  October  1988,  and 
obtained  a  court  injunction  against  him 
in  December. 

"It  looks  like  the  City  Attorney's 
Office  is  deliberately  throwing  out 
roadblocks,"  said  Jonathan  Runckel. 
In  the  case  of  the  Pacific  Bay  Inn,  he 
said,  it's  taken  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  of  pressure  by  the  Planning 
Coalition  and  the  Tenderloin  Housing 
Clinic  to  get  any  action  by  the  city. 
The  City  Attorney  will  finally  bring 
Sparks  into  court  on  February  7  for 
contempt  of  a  1988  court  injunction 
requiring  him  to  stop  converting  resi- 
dential rooms. 

Assistant  city  attorney  Tom  Owen 
said  that,  although  critics  say  the  City 
Attorney  is  not  making  enforcement  of 
the  hotel  ordinance  a  priority,  the  Feb- 
ruary 7  contempt  hearing  will  not  be 
the  first  time  the  city  has  taken  Sparks 
to  court  to  enforce  its  injunction. 

Possibly  lured  by  the  potential  profits 
from  tour  buses  passing  by  the  Pacific 
Bay  Inn  on  Jones  Street,  the  Hacienda 
Hotel  (now  Lotus)  around  the  corner 
on  O'Farrell  appears  to  be  the  latest 
Tenderloin  hotel  flirting  with  illegal 
conversion  to  tourist  use.  Only  11  of 
the  Lotus'  70  rooms  are  eligible  to  be 
rented  to  tourists  under  BBI's  classifica- 
tions. 

"Do  you  see  those  international  flags 
in  front?"  said  BBI  inspector  Ivan 
Sarkeny,  who  said  he  believes  the 
hotel  is  going  to  rent  to  tourists.  "Do 
you  think  that's  for  the  Tenderloin  resi- 
dential clientele?" 

Sarkeny  said  BBI  has  made  several 
visits  to  educate  the  owners  about  the 
law.  "Now  we're  waiting,"  he  said. 
Then  we're  going  to  inspect  them 
rigorously,  and  prepare  a  very  good 
case." 

According  to  Sarkeny,  the  City 
Attorney  has  been  trying  harder  in 
recent  months  to  use  evidence  the  BBI 
collects  to  enforce  the  residential  hotel 
laws. 

Lack  of  Enforcement 

The  case  of  the  Cambridge  Hotel 
on  Ellis  Street,  which  opened  as  a 
tourist  hotel  several  years  ago,  high- 
lights the  lack  of  city  coordination  and 
monitoring,  said  Shaw.  In  that  case 
one  city  department,  BBI,  issued  the 
hotel  a  tourist  license  when  it  was  in 
violation  of  another  city  law,  the 
Tenderloin  zoning  ordinance. 

The  issue  is  complex  because  two 
different  city  laws  prohibit  conversions 
and  city  officials  express  confusion 
over  who  is  responsible  for  enforcing 
each  law.  Tenderloin  activists  say  the 
city  is  actually  enforcing  neither. 

Building  inspectors  said  the  Cam- 
bridge is  exempt  from  the  1981  Resi- 
dential Hotel  Conversion  Ordinance, 
because  it  was  vacant  when  that  law 
was  passed,  and  thus  given  an  all- 
tourist  classification. 

But  the  Planning  Coalition  alleges 
that  the  Cambridge,  which  opened 
as  a  tourist  hotel  in  1986,  is  covered 
by  the  1985  Tenderloin  zoning  or- 
dinance, which  prohibits  any  kind  of 


commercial  use  above  the  ground  floor, 
including  tourist  hotels.  The  Coalition 
has  pressed  the  city  to  file  suit  against 
the  Cambridge  since  1987.  When  the 
city  did  not  take  action  after  more  than 
a  year,  the  Coalition  filed  suit  itself 
in  March  1988. 

Director  of  City  Planning  Dean 
Macris  has  admitted  there  are  several 
hotels  which  BBI  has  deemed  tourist 
under  the  conversion  ordinance  which 
might  be  illegal  under  the  zoning  reg- 
ulations. 

"We  are  faced  with  a  most  unusual 
situation,"  Macris  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
NOMPC  in  August  1988  regarding  the 
Cambridge.  "The  Bureau  of  Building 
Inspeciton  considers  the  building  to  be 
legal  tourist  or  transient  hotel.  Mean- 
while, the  Planning  Department  con- 
siders the  hotel  to  be  an  illegally  con- 
verted residential  hotel." 

Citing  budget  cuts  and  staff  cutbacks, 
Macris  added:  "Although  we  are  sym- 
pathetic with  the  desire  to  return  these 
illegal  tourist  hotel  units  to  permanent 
residents,  the  Department  simply  does 
not  have  the  staff  capacity  to  embark 
on  a  comprehensive  enforcement  pro- 
gram required  under  the  circumstances." 

City  Attorney  Louise  Renne  echoed 
a  similar  theme  in  a  letter  to  NOMPC 
in  September  1988.  "Enforcement  of 
the  city's  codes,  and  the  Residential 
Hotel  Conversion  Ordinance  in  par- 
ticular, is  a  high  priority  of  my  office,'" 
Renne  stated.  "However,  budgetary 
and  attendant  staffing  limitations  dic- 
tate that  I  am  unable  to  proceed  as  ex- 
peditiously as  I  would  like  to  in  many 
areas.  Effective  code  enforcement  re- 
quires not  only  the  initiation  of  action 
but  the  ability  to  follow  through." 

But  advocates  charge  that  both  the 
Planning  Department  and  the  City 
Attorney's  Office  are  not  making  en- 
forcement a  top  priority.  The  Planning 
Department  goes  after  "pissy  little 
cases,"  said  Hestor.  'They're  enforcing 
illegal  additions  or  garages  in  the  Sun- 
set rather  than  the  loss  of  housing  in 
the  Tenderloin." 

Renne's  decision  late  last  month  to 
spend  $170,000  on  fancy  oak  furniture 
for  the  city  attorney's  office  has  also 
come  under  heated  fire.  'This  is  a  slap 
in  the  face,"  said  Shaw.  The  idea  that 
furniture's  a  priority  over  code  enforce- 
ment. It's  not  just  furniture,  but  oak 
furniture." 

Renne  explained  the  furniture  pur- 
chase by  saying  that  in  order  to  compete 
with  downtown  law  firms,  she  needed 
to  try  and  provide  amenities  and  a 
"professional  environment"  for  the 
attorneys  working  for  her, 

"I've  never  heard  one  city  attorney 
complain  about  salary,"  said  Shaw. 
"What  I  do  hear  them  complain  about 
is  that  they're  overworked  and  there's 
no  support  staff. 

To  address  these  problems,  the  Plan- 
ning Coalition  is  asking  Supervisors 
Britt  and  Walker  to  hold  public  hear- 
ings and  introduce  legislation  to  reform 
the  conversion  ordinance  and  address 
the  lack  of  coordination  and  enforce- 
ment of  laws  protecting  residential 
hotels. 
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Group  Weaves  Safety  Net 
for  Prostitutes  to  Quit 


Robin  Laylon's  organization,  Women  Emerging,  offers  women  who  want  to  leave 
prostitution  a  way  out  through  counseling,  referrals  and  support. 


by  Bethany  Chamberlain 

Leaving  the  world's  oldest  profes- 
sion to  start  a  new  career  isn't 
easy.  That's  what  Robin  Laylon 
found  two  years  ago  when  she  decided 
to  leave  prostitution  after  nearly  12 
years. 

"If  you're  a  plumber  and  you  want 
to  be  a  race  car  driver,  it's  not  a  prob- 
lem," says  31-year-old  Laylon,  founder 
of  Women  Emerging,  a  self-help  group 
for  prostitutes  who  want  to  get  out  of 
the  business.  "You  network  with  race 
car  drivers  and  find  out  how  they  got 
started.  But  who  are  you  going  to  net- 
work with  if  you've  been  turning  tricks 
for  the  past  20  years  and  want  a  straight 
job?" 

Laylon  says  she  was  luckier  than 
most  prostitutes  trying  to  leave:  she 
had  an  outside  interest  and  skill— culi- 
nary arts— and  support  from  close 
friends  and  a  good  therapist.  Nonethe- 
less, she  was  frustrated  by  the  absence 
of  an  agency  that  would  help  her  make 
the  transition. 

Women  Emerging  is  a  San  Francisco- 
based,  privately  funded  agency  started 
by  Laylon  in  July  to  help  prostitutes 
who  want  to  go  straight.  The  services 
she  provides  include  emergency  hous- 
ing, vocational  and  educational  coun- 
seling and  referrals,  and  substance- 
abuse  counseling.  But  most  important, 
says  Laylon,  is  the  emotional  safety  net 
provided  by  other  former  prostitutes. 

'The  peer  counseling  is  definitely  the 
most  important  part  of  what  we  do," 
she  says.  "It's  very  empowering  for  a 
woman  to  talk  to  someone  who's  suc- 
cessfully left  the  sex  industry.  It's  non- 
judgmental  and  it  instills  a  sense  of 
hope.  .  like,  maybe  I  am  capable  of 
doing  something  else.'  Prostitution 
reaJJy  wears  down  self-esteem,  so  the 
first  step  is  to  make  them  realize  that 
they  can  do  it." 

In  addition  to  peer  counseling  ses- 
sions at  the  group's  Market  Street  office 
every  Tuesday  from  4:00  to  5:30  p.m., 
Laylon  and  five  volunteers  (all  former 
prostitutes)  hit  the  streets  of  the  Tender- 


loin almost  every  weekend  night  for 
outreach  work.  They  hand  out  their 
business  cards  while  quickly  and  un- 
obtrusively explaining  their  services. 

"We're  not  about  preaching,"  Laylon 
quickly  points  out.  I'm  not  going  down 
there  and  telling  them  that  this  is  a  bad 
thing  and  they  should  quit.  1  respect 
their  right  to  earn  a  living,  but  just 
want  them  to  know  that  when  they 
are  ready,  there's  someone  to  help." 

Laylon  recognizes  the  financial  reali- 
ties of  prostitution,  and  for  office 
workers  and  street  walkers  alike,  keep- 
ing a  roof  over  their  heads  is  of  para- 
mount concern.  She  also  knows  that 
while  the  initial  lure  of  prostitution  for 
young  girls  is  the  perceived  glamor, 
the  majority  of  prostitutes  are  members 
of  the  struggling  middle  class.  The 
bottom  line,"  says  Laylon,  "is  answer- 
ing the  question,  if  I  don't  turn  tricks, 
how  am  I  going  to  support  myself  and 
my  kids?'" 

Working  with  agencies  such  as  the 
Private  Industry  Council  of  the  Bay 
Area,  the  School  of  Business  &  Com- 
merce, and  the  Bay  Area  Women's 
Resource  Center,  as  well  as  private 
business  owners  willing  to  offer  on-the- 
job  training,  Women  Emerging  tries  to 
get  former  prostitutes  on  the  road  to 
financial  solvency  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Few  of  the  women  have  training  in 
other  fields,  and  many  are  single 
parents  who  have  found  various  bran- 
ches of  the  social  service  agencies  of 
little  help. 

According  to  Reverend  Glenda 
Hope,  Director  of  San  Francisco  Net- 
work Ministries  and  Chairwoman  of 
Women  Emerging's  12-person  advisory 
board,  Laylon's  is  an  idea  whose  time 
came  long  ago. 

The  government  didn't  drop  the 
ball  as  far  as  prostitute  rehabilitation 
goes,"  says  Hope.  "They  never  picked 
it  up;  this  has  always  been  considered 
a  disposable  sector  of  society."  Hope 
concedes  that  even  if  a  re-entry  pro- 
gram such  as  Women  Emerging  did 
exist  within  the  system,  prostitutes 
probably  would  avoid  it.  "For  most  of 


these  women,  getting  involved  with  the 
system  has  meant  a  loss— their  children, 
their  freedom.  I  don't  blame  them  for 
being  wary." 

Indeed,  it  is  that  very  wariness  that 
may  prove  Laylon's  greatest  obstacle. 
She  admits  that  only  a  handful  of 
women  have  sought  her  free  services, 
and  none  as  a  direct  result  of  outreach 
work.  But  of  the  10  or  so  women  she 
has  counseled  and  referred  during  the 
past  few  months,  there  are  two  she 
knows  have  secured  straight  jobs  and 
managed  to  stay  off  the  streets. 

It  seems  the  secret  to  success  is  reach- 
ing the  women  when  they're  at  a  low 
point,  according  to  Laylon.  And  there's 
no  better  place  to  find  prostitutes  re- 
evaluating their  careers  and  lives  than 
in  jail. 

An  ongoing  program  at  San  Francisco 
County  Jail  at  San  Bruno  had  its  first 
session  in  October.  It  drew  about  25 
women  and  promised  to  draw  at  least 
that  number  in  succeeding  meetings. 

"I  was  not  only  surprised  by  the  turn- 
out," says  Supervisor  of  Prisoner  Ser- 
vices Karen  Levine,  "I  was  also  very 
surprised  at  how  well  the  women  re- 
sponded to  Robin.  It's  usually  pretty 
tough  to  drag  them  away  from  the 


T.V.  but  they  were  enthusiastic  partici- 
pants in  this." 

Part  of  the  enthusiasm  came  as  a  re- 
sult of  Laylon's  invitation  to  set  their 
own  agenda  for  future  meetings.  "Ba- 
sically," says  Levine,  "they  wanted  to 
learn  about  how  to  work  the  'square 
network,'  for  housing,  jobs,  that  sort 
of  thing." 

Everyone  seems  enthusiastic  about 
Women  Emerging.  From  COYOTE's 
Director,  Priscilla  Alexander,  to  Karen 
Levine,  formerly  a  Sheriff's  deputy,  all 
who  come  in  contact  with  the  dynamic 
Laylon  and  her  group  feel  that  they 
are  providing  an  invaluable  and  long- 
overdue  service. 

"I  see  Women  Emerging  as  sort  of 
a  lifeline,"  Laylon  concludes.  "When  a 
woman  gets  tired  of  doing  the  back- 
stroke, she  can  grab  on  and  find  that 
there  are  options,    even  for  her. 

Women  Emerging  is  located  at  942 
Market  Street,  §307,  San  Francisco. 
Tuesday  is  drop-in  all  day,  with  peer 
counseling  from  4:00  to  5:30  p.m.  No 
appointment  is  necessary.  For  appoint- 
ments any  other  day,  phone  982-3365. 
There  is  absolutely  no  charge  for  ser- 
vices provided. 


Poor  Press  Hurts  Funding, 
Charge  Minorities  with  AIDS 


by  Regina  Marchi 

At  a  recent  forum  on  the  media's 
response  to  the  AIDS  epidemic, 
community  activists  came  out 
in  force  to  object  to  how  the  media 
covers  the  disease  among  minorities. 

Before  an  audience  of  40  at  the  event 
sponsored  by  the  New  California  Al- 
liance, Dr.  Sandra  Hernandez  of  San 
Francisco  General  Hospital  accused  the 
media  of  portraying  minority  AIDS 
patients  as  mostly  women  and  children 
and  claimed  that  most  minorities  with 
AIDS  are  actually  gay  and  bisexual 
men. 

She  said  badly  needed  AIDS  services 
for  gay  Latino  men  are  simply  not  a- 
vailable.  "The  gay  Latino  is  autono- 
mous—he doesn't  identify  with  the 
mainstream  Latino  community  or  with 
the  gay,  white  community,"  she  said. 
The  media's  major  responsibility  is  to 


disclose  the  real  story  about  gay  Latino 
men,  not  the  fictitious  story." 

Dr.  Amanda  Houston  Hamilton 
agreed  that  there  is  too  much  media 
emphasis  on  white,  gay  men.  "We're 
dealing  with  a  lack  of  minority  faces," 
she  said,  "and  if  you  don't  have  num- 
bers represented  by  the  press,  you  don't 
get  funding"  for  minority  AIDS  assis- 
tance. 

Asian  AIDS  activists  are  also  dis- 
satisfied with  what  they  termed  the 
lack  of  media  coverage  they  have  re- 
ceived, and  blame  this  deficiency  for 
the  very  small  amount  of  funding  for 
Asian  AIDS  outreach  programs. 

"Many  Asian  AIDS  victims  with 
family  overseas  feel  isolated,"  said  Bang 
Nguyen  of  the  San  Francisco  AIDS 
Office  and  Asian  AIDS  Task  Force. 
"There  is  nowhere  for  them  to  turn. 
I  know  one  gay  Chinese  man  with 
AIDS  who  was  too  afraid  to  seek  medi- 


cal help,  and  too  afraid  to  tell  his 
friends.  He  was  so  afraid  of  people 
finding  out  that  he  moved  away  ." 

Another  concern  about  Asians  and 
AIDS  was  brought  forth  by  Bertha  Mo 
of  the  health  department,  who  said 
many  Asians  are  not  informed  about 
the  disease.  "Asians  think  they  are 
immune  to  AIDS,"  she  said.  "This  is  a 
myth  that  needs  to  be  fought,  but  we 
need  the  press  to  help  fight  it ." 

Ray  Harjo  of  the  American  Indian 
AIDS  Institute  criticized  media  cover- 
age of  his  personal  situation.  "When 
they  interviewed  me,  as  a  person  with 
AIDS,  they  were  more  concerned  with 
my  homosexuality  and  whether  or  not 
I  was  an  I.V.  drug  user,  than  with  the 
issue  of  an  American  Indian  coping 
with  AIDS,"  he  said.  "It  distresses  me 
that  they  were  more  concerned  with  a 
queer  Indian  than  with  any  compas- 
sionate coverage  of  the  problem." 

Members  of  the  media  responded  to 
these  criticisms  frankly,  sometimes 
promising  to  try  to  improve  coverage, 
sometimes  offering  suggestions  as  to 
how  those  present  could  get  the  cover- 
age they  wanted. 

Frank  McCulloch,  managing  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  said: 
'The  press  does  a  miserable  job  at 
covering  minorities  and  AIDS.  The 
reason  lies  in  that  fact  that  our  society 
is  racist.  We're  not  going  to  arrive  at 
that  golden  day  of  non-racist  society 
tomorrow.  But  we're  doing  what  we 
can." 

Channel  7  News  Director  Harry 
Fuller  explained  that  because  the 
people  who  were  infected  first  were 
white  homosexuals,  the  media  has  con- 
centrated heavily  on  this  group.  "It  is 
up  to  minority  group  leaders  to  come 


to  the  media  if  the  media  doesn't  come 
to  them,"  he  said,  and  he  encouraged 
those  at  the  forum  to  meet  with  him 
for  future  discussion. 

Nancy  Graham,  editorial  director  at 
Channel  5,  defended  her  station's  cover- 
age of  AIDS  and  their  program  "AIDS 
Lifeline."  She  encouraged  minorities 
concerned  about  AIDS  to  "write  letters 
to  minority  news  people,  because 
they're  sensitive,  and  don't  know 
whether  people  want  the  story  told. 
They  need  to  know  you  want  coverage." 

In  other  criticisms  of  media  coverage 
of  the  epidemic,  Tim  Kingston,  reporter 
for  the  gay-oriented  newspaper  Coming 
Up!,  said  the  media  has  failed  to  expose 
the  problem  of  placebo  testing  of  AIDS 
drugs  and  the  astronomical  prices  of  the 
approved  AIDS  drugs. 

Doctors,  too,  got  into  the  act.  Dr. 
Gifford  Leoung  of  SFGH  said  reporters 
too  often  phone  medical  professionals 
seeking  a  fast  and  juicy  story  without 
giving  doctors  time  to  thoroughly  ex- 
plain scientific  complexities.  "If  you 
screw  this  up,"  he  told  members  of  the 
press,  "you're  going  to  set  us  back 
years." 

Many  at  the  forum  agreed  that  the 
media  could  be  instrumental  in  changing 
people's  attitudes  and  behavior.  "People 
need  to  know  they  have  the  power 
to  prevent  themselves  from  ever  getting 
AIDS,  through  their  own  changed  be- 
havoir,"  concluded  David  Boorkman, 
a  representative  from  Pacificon.  "This 
involves  nasty  things,  like  talking  about 
sex  and  condoms.  The  media  can  play 
a  large  role,  since  it  shows  more  sex 
than  anyone  else,  in  showing  people 
how  to  talk  about  it  and  how  to  be- 
have differently." 


Amenex 

Insurance  Agency 

760  Market  Street,  SF 

•  Auto*  Life*  Home 
'Business*  Health*  Boats 

•RV  ^Commercial 
•  Motorcycle*  Mlnlstorage 
•Loans*  Bonds*  Disability 

We  also  offer  California  Auto 
Assigned  Risk  Plan 


Open  I0am-6pm.  Mon-Fn 
Noon-3pm  Saturdays 

Call  (415)  391-4491 
or(4l5)-928-4771 


Shopping  for  your  convenience 
Parking  at  4th/Mission 
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everybody^  business 


Climate  for  New 
Business  Warms 

by  Karen  Koenig 

Last  year,  San  Francisco  set  a  new 
national  record  for  successful 
business  start-ups.  The  city's  level 
of  eight  successes  for  every  one  fail- 
ure ranked  it  number  one  in  the  nation. 

"If  San  Francisco's  business  climate 
has  a  thermostat,"  said  Mayor  Art 
Agnos,  "then  it  has  the  best  setting 
in  the  nation  for  incubating  new  busi- 
nesses. But  even  in  America's  best  city 
for  small  business,  we  can  do  better." 

To  that  end,  the  mayor  last  month 
unveiled  a  four-point  public-private 
initiative  to  support  and  encourage 
small  business: 

•The  One-Stop  Shop  will  hang  out 
its  shingle  in  Room  156  of  City  Hall, 
offering  one-stop  shopping  for  new 
small  businesses  to  cut  red  tape  and  get 
permits. 


•A  new  publication,  "Getting  Busi- 
ness Started"  can  guide  small  business 
owners  through  the  maze  of  govern- 
ment rules  and  regulations,  such  as 
registration,  licenses,  taxes  and  permits. 

•A  new  brochure,  "We're  Behind 
You"  will  improve  access  to  the  Mayor's 
Office  of  Business  and  Economic 
Development  (MOBED)  and  promote 
energy -efficiency. 

•For  a  limited  time.  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica is  providing  50  percent  reductions 
on  a  range  of  bank  services  like  loan 
application  fees,  small  business  manuals, 
financial  analysis  aids  and  setting  up 
the  bank's  payroll  service. 

The  new  Mayor's  Office  of  Business 
and  Economic  Development  will  be 
located  at  100  Larkin  Street  until  it 
moves  into  City  Hall  later  his  year. 
The  Mayor  also  named  11  members 
to  a  small  business  advisory  commission. 
Funding  to  provide  it  staff  should  come 
from  the  small  business  registration  fee 
passed  last  year. 


TL  Merchants  Urge  Halt  to 
Sales  of  'Skid  Row'  Wine 


by  Andrew  Casler 


N 


ight  Train   Express"   may  be 
rolling  out  of  town  for  good  if 
local  business  owners  have  their 
way. 

Citing  a  direct  correlation  between 
street  violence  and  the  consumption  of 
fortified  wines  such  as  "Night  Train," 
"Thunderbird"  and  "Wild  Irish  Rose," 
the  Concerned  Businesspersons  of  the 
Tenderloin  (CBT)  is  trying  to  get  them 
removed  from  the  shelves  of  local 
markets. 

"I'm  tired  of  seeing  children  accosted 
by  drunks,"  said  Rick  Wilkinson, 
owner  of  Albatross  Books  and  chair- 
man of  CBT.  "My  business  is  affected 
by  their  [liquor  stores']  business.  Our 
intent  is  not  to  put  people  out  of  busi- 
ness, it's  to  improve  the  quality  of  life." 

A  successful  restriction  of  the  sale 
of  these  wines  in  "skid-row"  areas  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  is  the  model  that 
CBT  is  trying  to  follow.  "We  believe 
that  a  similar  policy,  here,"  said 
Michael  Van  Dyke  of  CBT,  "coupled 
with  an  increase  in  detoxification  and 
treatment  programs,  could  be  effective 
in  dealing  with  the  bad  behaviors 
which  are  sometimes  wrongly  associated 
with  all  street  people." 

CBT  also  wants  to  crack  down  on 
the  illegal  sale  of  liquor  to  people  who 
are  obviously  intoxicated.  Captian 
Cairns  of  Central  Police  Station  said 
beat  cops  will  pay  more  attention  to 
these  offenses.  After  one  violation,  he 
said,  a  store  will  be  cited,  and  further 


violations  could  result  in  the  suspension 
of  their  license  by  the  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Control  (ABC).  "That  would  put 
them  out  of  business,"  said  Cairns. 

Restricting  the  sale  of  fortified  wines 
in  the  Tenderloin  is  more  complicated, 
however.  Michael  Tyrell,  district  ad- 
ministrator for  the  ABC,  said  his 
commission  cannot  restrict  the  licenses 
of  existing  markets  unless  they  repeat- 
edly violate  the  law.  To  legislate  a  ban 
on  fortified  wines  would  be  a  slow, 
monumental  task,  said  Tyrell. 

The  Concerned  Businesspersons 
have  opted  to  try  to  galvanize  the 
community  and  put  pressure  on  local 
markets  to  stop  selling  fortified  wines, 
while  it  investigates  the  possibility  of 
legal  action  in  the  future. 

While  regular  wines  contain  an 
average  of  14  percent  alcohol,  forti- 
fied wines— also  known  as  "screw-top" 
and  "reinforced  wines"— have  as  much 
as  22  percent  alcohol  because  manu- 
facturers add  distilled  alcohol  to  them. 
These  wines,  which  have  long  been  as- 
sociated with  down-and-out  alcoholics, 
can  be  bought  in  small  bottles  in  the 
Tenderloin  for  as  little  as  85  cents 
and  are  featured  prominently  in  many 
local  markets.  Critics  of  the  wines  say 
they  are  marketed  specifically  for  late- 
stage  alcoholics. 

"You  get  more  kick  for  your  money," 
said  Dr.  Dan  Wlodarczyk,  who  treats 
many  street  drinkers.  "The  only  reason 
for  drinking  them  is  to  put  alcohol 
in  your  system." 

A   study   of  public   inebriates  in 


J  uli  anna's 
Pizzadelli 

127  Eddy  at  Mason 

Best  $10  Extra  Large  Pizza  in  SF 
16  slices  topped  with  everything 

Huge  cheese  slice  -  $1 

35«  for  each  topping 

Special  slice  with  everything  -  $2 

1  lam-2am,  7  days  a  week 
For  free  delivery 

Call  929-8834 


TAQUERIA 

CHULA 


BURRITOS 

TACOS 
COMIDAS 

164  Taylor  St. 

1030AJVL-9  P.M. 
Daily 


TL  Seniors  Have  a  Ball 


The  annual  Christmas  Ball  dinner  dance,  sponsored  by  First  Security  Management, 
saw  450  footloose  seniors  swinging  to  the  sounds  of  the  UC  Berkeley  Alumni  Big 
Band  at  the  Renaissance  Ballroom  of  the  Ramada  Hotel. 


Portland,  Oregon,  cited  "evidence 
showing  a  link  between  the  sale  of 
fortified  wine  and  problems"  like  vio- 
lence against  people,  damaging  effects 
on  local  business,  and  urination  in 
public. 

Portland  banned  the  sale  of  fortified 
wines  in  the  Burnside  section  of  town, 
an  area  with  street  alcoholism  problems 
similar  to  the  Tenderloin.  When  drink- 
ers began  to  seek  the  wines  in  nearby 
neighborhoods,  the  ban  was  extended 
over  a  wider  area. 

The  experiment  in  Portland  was 
mildly  successful.  'The  most  the  Oregon 
Liquor  Control  Commission  can  expect 
from  restricting  fortified  wine  sales 
alone  is  to  ease  some  of  the  most  ob- 
vious and  public  effects  of  extreme  in- 
toxication," the  Portland  study 
concluded. 

While  restricting  the  product  is  a 
"visible  step"  in  addressing  the  prob- 
lem, the  study  also  said  the  real  solu- 
tion lies  in  dealing  with  the  substance 
abuser. 

Wilkinson  said  CBT  is  not  claiming 
they  can  solve  the  problem  of  alcohol- 
ism. He  characterized  the  campaign  as 
a  "first  step"  and  said  they  are  "trying 
to  deal  with  the  issue  as  it  affects  busi- 
ness." 

Some  community  advocates  are 
concerned  that  the  only  action  being 
taken  towards  alcoholics  is  negative. 
"You  cannot  take  alcohol  from  an  al- 
coholic and  not  have  treatment  to 
follow  it  up,"  said  Walter  Hampton  of 
North  of  Market  Senior  Services. 
Hampton  also  said  the  city  is  dragging 
its  feet  on  providing  more  detox  beds 
in  the  city. 

CBT's  first  step  will  be  to  circulate 
a  letter  to  government  officials  and 
Tenderloin  merchants,  including  the 


market  owners.  They  are  hoping 
community  pressure  will  be  strong 
enough  to  stop  the  sale  of  the  wines. 

Similar  action  was  effective  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  in  the  Haight- 
Ashbury  area  last  year  when  neigh- 
borhood residents  convinced  several 
local  liquor  stores  to  stop  selling  for- 
tified wine.  According  to  Jim  Rhoades 
of  the  Haight-Ashbury  Neighborhood 
Council,  after  the  decrease  in  sales, 
there  was  a  "definite  improvement"  on 
the  street,  which  he  also  attributed  to 
new  rehabilitation  programs. 

Several  Tenderloin  market  owners 
told  the  Times  they  would  stop  selling 
fortified  wine  if  other  markets  also 
agreed  to  stop.  "I  know  the  wines  cause 
problems,"  said  one  market  owner. 
"For  $1,500  a  month,  I  don't  need  those 
problems."  Picking  up  a  half  pint  of 
cheap  vodka,  he  added,  "But  they'll 
drink  this  instead  and  it  will  make 
them  more  drunk." 

CBT  is  convinced,  however,  that  it 
is  the  sweet  wines  that  have  the  bitter- 
est effect  on  the  community. 

Van  Dyke  contended  that  street  al- 
coholics are  the  real  reason  for  the 
closing  of  local  businesses  like  Herring- 
ton's  on  Jones  Street.  "I  just  want  to  be 
safe,"  he  said. 


Job  Opening 

Advertising  Sales 
Representative 

for  the  Tenderloin  Times 

"Half  time;  $8/hr. 

Send  resume  by  Feb.  13  to: 
Liz  Price,  Tenderloin  Times, 
25  Taylor  St.  #718,  S.F.,  CA.  94102 


Are  you  concerned  about  mental  health  services? 
II  you  are  a  San  Francisco  resident  18  years  or  older. 

JOIN  THE  H  E.  COMMUNITY  ADVISORY  BOARD 

If  you  live  or  work  in  the  area  bounded  by  the  Presidio,  The  Embarcadero,  South  of 
Market,  and  6th  Avenue  at  Stanyan,  you  can: 

•  Represent,  articulate,  and  advocate  the  mental  health  needs  ol  the 

community. 

•  Participate  In  reviewing,  evaluation  and  recommending  priorities 

lor  mental  health  needs,  services  and  facilities. 

•  Enhance  the  community's  awareness  ot  mental  health  issues. 


Meetings  are  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month  at  1385  Market  Street,  Room  218, 

from  5  30  pm-7:30  pm 
For  further  information,  contact  Dave  Clisbee  orMorvis  Philips  at  821 -8413 


Recycle  your  aluminum  cans, 
glass  bottles,  newspapers, 
and  plastic 
soda  bottles 
at  the  new 
Recycling  Truck 


Parked  on  Hyde  Street,  next  to  the 
U.N.  Plaza  Farmers  Market,  every 
Wednesday  and  Sunday  from  8:30 
a.m.-1 :30  p.m. 

The  truck  operator  will  pay  you  for  your 
recyclable  bottles,  aluminum  cans, 
plastic  bottles  and  newspaper. 


San  Francisco  Community  Recyclers 

285-0669 
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San  Francisco 
Community  Recyclers 

285-0669 
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Martin  Luther  King's  Vision 
Of  a  Global  Black  Struggle 


by  Linn  Washington  Jr. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  is 
known  to  the  world  as  the  leader 
of  the  struggle  of  American 
blacks  in  the  1950s  and  60s  for  freedom 
and  equality.  Less  well  known — yet 
noteworthy  at  a  time  when  many  black 
Americans  are  stressing  their  African 
heritage— is  his  broader  vision  of  the 
struggle  as  encompassing  the  fight 
against  South  African  apartheid. 

Two  years  before  Dr.  King  received 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  his  civil 
rights  campaigns  against  American 
racism,  he  issued  a  call  for  an  inter- 
national quarantine  against  South 
Africa  as  a  non-violent  weapon  for 
ending  the  brutal  system  of  apartheid. 

Dr.  King  issued  the  call  on  December 
10,  1962— the  annual  observance  of  the 
United  Nations'  Human  Rights  Day — 
in  a  joint  statement  with  the  1961 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner,  Chief  Albert 
Luthuli,  then  president  of  South 
Africa's  African  National  Congress 
(ANC). 

"Don't  buy  South  Africa's  products; 
don't  trade  or  invest  in  South  Africa; 
urge  your  government  to  support  eco- 
nomic sanctions;  write  to  your  mission 
to  the  United  Nations  urging  adoption 
of  a  resolution  calling  for  international 
isolation  of  South  Africa,"  the  appeal 
exhorted. 

Dr.  King's  1962  call  for  sanctions 
against  South  Africa  and  his  speeches 
against  apartheid  are  almost  entirely 
overlooked  by  the  many  voluminous 
biographies  on  his  life.  Most  list  his 
controversial  criticisms  of  the  Vietnam 
War  as  his  sole  step  into  the  arena  of 
international  affairs. 

Yet  from  the  outset  of  his  involve- 
ment in  the  civil  rights  movement, 
Dr.  King  expressed  his  belief  that  racial 
segregation  in  the  United  States,  South 
African  apartheid  and  European  colon- 
ial rule  in  Africa  were  inextricably 
intertwined. 

"At  bottom  both  segregation  in 
America  and  colonialism  in  Africa  are 
based  on  the  same  thing:  white  suprem- 
acy and  a  contempt  for  life,"  Dr.  King 
told  a  friend  while  attending  the  In- 
dependence Day  celebration  for  the 
West  African  country  of  Ghana  in 
March  1957,  just  three  months  after 
the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
Montgomery  Bus  Boycott. 


During  a  June  1958  speech  at  a 
Quaker  convention  in  Cape  May,  New 
Jersey,  Dr.  King  said  the  civil  rights 
movement  was  a  part  of  "a  worldwide 
revolt  against  the  slavery  and  oppres- 
sion of  colonialism  and  imperialism  .  .  . 
(this)  struggle  will  continue  until  justice 
is  achieved  for  all  the  oppressed  people 
of  the  world." 

One  year  later  Dr.  King  continued 
his  theme  of  linkage  in  a  letter  to  black 
dissidents  in  Salisbury,  Rhodesia  (now 
Harare,  Zimbabwe).  "We  can  well 
understand  what  you  are  going  through 
because  your  struggle  there  is  so  similar 
to  our  struggle  here  in  the  American 
South,"  King  stated  in  his  June  1,  1959 
letter.  "Although  we  are  separated  by 
many  miles,  we  are  close  together  in  a 
mutual  struggle  for  freedom  and  human 
brotherhood .  .  .  We  are  as  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  Africa  as  we  are 
about  the  problems  of  the  United 
States." 

Dr.  King  had  a  deep  admiration  for 
ANC  President  Luthuli,  who  was 
under  a  banning  order  by  the  South 
African  government  when  their  joint 
statement  against  apartheid  was  issued 
in  1962.  South  Africa's  white  minority 
government  had  outlawed  the  ANC 
on  April  8,  1960,  following  the  March 
21st  Sharpeville  Massacre  in  which 
police  killed  67  demonstrators  in  a 
peaceful  protest  organized  by  the  ANC 
against  the  pass  laws. 

"I  admire  your  great  witness  and 
your  dedication  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  human  dignity,"  King  stated 
in  a  December  8,  1959  letter  to  Luthuli. 
"You  have  stood  amid  persecution, 
abuse,  and  oppression  with  a  dignity 
and  calmness  of  spirit  seldom  paralleled 
in  human  history.  One  day  all  of  Africa 
will  be  proud  of  your  achievements." 

King  praised  the  perseverance  of 
Chief  Luthuli  during  his  acceptance 
speech  when  he  received  his  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  on  December  10,  1964. 
"You  honor,  once  again  Chief  Luthuli 
of  South  Africa,  whose  struggles  with 
and  for  his  people,  are  still  met  with 
the  most  brutal  expression  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man  .  " 

Chief  Luthuli  died  at  his  home  in 
Groutville  near  Durban  on  July  21, 
1967— still  under  the  government 
banning  order — ten  months  before  Dr. 
King  was  assassinated  in  April  1968. 


Dr.  King's  anti-apartheid  collabora- 
tion with  Chief  Luthuli  is  reminiscent 
of  the  collaboration  between  Marcus 
Garvey  and  ANC  founding  member 
Solomon  Plaatje  a  generation  earlier. 
Garvey  s  organization  helped  sponsor 
Plaatje's  1920  speaking  tour  of  the 


United  States  which  followed  the  ANC's 
unsuccessful  mission  to  England  in 
1919  to  seek  assistance  from  the  British 
colonial  authorities  for  ending  legalized 
racism  in  South  Africa. 

Plaatje  sought  black  American 
assistance  in  convincing  the  League  of 
Nations  not  to  give  South  Africa  a 
mandate  to  rule  over  German  South 
West  Africa  (Namibia).  Garvey's 
organization  filed  two  unsuccessful 
petitions  with  the  League  in  1922 
and  1928  seeking  to  have  Namibia 
declared  a  homeland  for  the  world's 
blacks  similar  to  the  establishment 
of  Palestine  as  Jewish  homeland. 

Dr.  King  renewed  his  call  for  quaran- 
tining South  Africa  during  a  speech 
at  New  York  City's  Hunter  College 
on  December  10,  1965:  "The  shame  of 
our  nation  is  that  it  is  objectively  an 
ally  of  this  monstrous  government  in 
its  grim  war  with  its  own  black  people." 

Copyright  PNS 


Lawyers'  Fundraiser  Honors 
King's  'Ordinary  Humanity' 


by  Miranda  Kolbe 

A group  of  prominent  lawyers  and 
local  politicians  was  reminded 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.'s  "ordinary  humanity"  as  well  as  his 
extraordinary  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights  at  a  January  8  fund- 
raising  luncheon  in  honor  of  King's 
birthday  held  by  the  Lawyer's  Com- 
mittee for  Urban  Affairs. 

"1  think  Martin  Luther  King's  under- 
lying passion  was  not  just  the  exodus 
for  getting  away,"  commented  Super- 
visor Harry  Britt,  the  first  speaker 
at  the  event,  "but  about  a  new  order 
of  things  where  lions  and  lambs  lie 
down  together,  where  people  are  free 
enough  to  interact  as  equal  partners 
in  this  earthly  kingdom  of  ours." 

Britt,  who  is  originally  from  Texas, 
spoke  of  his  own  involvement  in  the 
Civil  Rights  movement  in  the  60s  and 
of  the  frustrations  he  found  in  con- 
fronting other  white  Southerners  with 
the  need  for  desegregation.  Today,  Britt 
said,  the  arguments  against  economic 
sanctions  against  companies  who  do 
business  with  racist  South  Africa 
sound  much  the  same  as  arguments 
against  integration. 

"I  remember  a  white  Methodist 
preacher  in  South  Carolina  telling 
me  the  reason  they  couldn't  integrate 
the  black  Methodist  Church  and  the 
white  Methodist  Church  was  because 
the  pension  plans  would  have  been 
thrown  all  out  of  whack,"  he  said. 

"I  hope  this  day  will  be  more  than  an 
anniversary  for  us,  but  a  chance  to  re- 
member where  we  came  from  and 
where  we  have  to  go,"  Britt  said,  "and 
to  believe  that  it  wasn't  just  a  dream, 
that  it  was  perhaps  a  blueprint,  a  first 
draft,  for  a  future  that  can  be  begun 


to  be  shaped  right  here  in  San  Fran- 
cisco," 

Rachel  Bagby,  associate  director  of 
the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Papers 
Project  at  Stanford  University,  pro- 
vided the  keynote  speech  for  the 
luncheon. 

"Keep  your  hand  to  the  plow,  hold 
on/  Don't  take  nothin'  for  your  journey 
now/  Keep  your  hand  to  the  plow, 
hold  on,"  Bagby  sang  out,  as  she  opened 
her  speech.  Bagby  told  the  crowd  she 
had  decided  to  start  with  a  song,  in 
keeping  with  the  tradition  of  revival 
meetings  in  which  King  inspired  much 
of  the  civil  rights  movement. 

"The  papers  project  celebrates  the 
King  holiday,  by  stressing  the  ordi- 
nary humanity  of  Dr.  King,"  Bagby 
said.  "People  need  to  learn  that  they 
too  can  fill  those  kinds  of  shoes  if  simi- 
lar opportunities  present  themselves." 

Bagby  said  that  the  papers  project 
is  currently  sifting  through  about 
200,000  documents  relevant  to  King's 
life  and  work.  They  will  publish  the 
first  of  12  volumes  of  King's  speeches 
and  letters  next  year. 

Also  honored  at  the  luncheon  were 
several  legal  assistants  and  secretaries 
from  local  law  firms,  who  were  nom- 
inated for  excellence  in  their  field.  Diana 
Velez-Barba  was  presented  with  the 
Anthony  F.  Logan  Award  for  her  out- 
standing contribution  to  public  interest 
law. 

The  Lawyers  Committee  for  Urban 
Affairs  has  played  a  key  role  in  several 
Tenderloin  issues,  providing  legal 
assistance  in  advocacy  efforts  to  re- 
form General  Assistance,  restrict 
Hastings  College  of  the  Law's  commer- 
cial development  plans,  and  obtain 
compensation  from  luxury  hotels 
building  in  the  neighborhood. 


NOW  OPEN...THE  NEW 

ST.  VINCENT  De  PAUL 
THRIFT  STORE 

CLOTHING,  FURNITURE, 
HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 


TENDERLOIN  BRANCH 

472  Ellis  Street 


OUR  BIG  MAIN  STORE 

1745  Folsom  Street 


BETWEEN  LEAVENWORTH  &  JONES        BETWEEN  I3TH  &  I4TH  STREETS 


673-9062 


XX 


626-1515 
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"Negro  Abraham's"  Story  Shows  Black-Red  Unity 


"Negro  Abraham"  (center  rear)  served  as  interpreter  for  the  Seminoles  in  their  negotiations  with  the  U.S.  government. 


by  Sara  Colm 

"The  most  serious  Indian  war  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  .  should 
rather  be  described  as  a  Negro  insur- 
rection with  Indian  support. " 

—Kenneth  W.  Porter 

A little-known     but  fascinating 
chapter  in  black  history  will  hit 
the  stage  if  Tenderloin  director 
Keith  Grier  can  find  a  producer  for 
"Abraham,"  a  play  by  Dr.  Samuel  Hay. 
"Negro  Abraham,"  as  he  was  known, 


by  Myrnalene  Nabih 

Going  to  interview  a  senior  resi- 
dent of  the  Tenderloin  for  her 
memories  of  black  history,  1 
found  a  highly  educated  woman  who 
has  the  intensity  of  Sojourner  Truth — 
tall,  black,  strong. 

Ivy  Davis,  who  has  an  economics 
degree  from  U.C.  Berkeley,  worked  for 
years  for  Bank  of  America  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  has  always  been  an  advocate 
for  change,  whether  working  to  wipe 
out  illiteracy,  trying  to  improve  condi- 
tions at  her  children's  school  or  in  the 
apartment  house  where  she  lives. 

Declining  to  give  her  exact  age,  she 


1  jJe®? 
Ivy  Davis 

says  with  a  chuckle,  "Just  say  I'm  a 
proud  grandmother,"  with  a  glint  of 
merriment  in  her  dark  eyes. 

Born  and  raised  in  Arkansas  and 
Detroit,  Michigan,  Ivy's  mother  was  a 
teacher  and  her  father  worked  as  a 
laborer. 

"Whenever  my  father  was  out  of 
work,  there  were  always  big  arguments 
in  the  house,"  she  says,  as  she  recalls 
her  father  suffering  the  painful  emascu- 
lation as  breadwinner  that  so  many 
black  men  in  America  face. 

Ivy  says  she  did  not  actually  encoun- 
ter much  racism  until  she  came  to 
California.  When  she  was  a  student  at 
U.C.  Berkeley,  she  says,  she  was  asked. 


was  a  key  leader  in  the  black  insur- 
rection and  Indian  wars  in  Florida 
against  United  States  troops  in  the 
1800s  and  assisted  the  Seminoles  in 
their  negotiations  with  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment in  Washington,  D.C. 

Some  50  years  before  the  destruction 
of  "Negro  Fort"  by  U.S.  forces  in  1816, 
black  slaves  discovered  that  the  fertile 
land  of  Florida,  then  owned  by  Spain, 
offered  refuge  as  well  as  lush  farmland 
for  runaways.  A  budding  settlement, 
where  blacks  and  the  Seminole  Indian 
Nation  lived  in  harmony  with  each 


"What  do  you,  a  black  woman,  want 
with  a  degree  in  economics?" 

When  she  finished  her  studies,  she 
found  employment  with  the  Bank  of 
America.  There,  she  encountered  what 
most  educated  blacks  in  America  dis- 
cover after  they  study  and  struggle 
hard  to  achieve  their  dreams— blocked 
progress  and  subtle  racism.  On  the  job, 
she  says,  she  was  "pushed  back,  pushed 
back"  while  white  males  were  pushed 
forward. 

Her  children  also  experienced  racism 
in  California.  Outnumbered  by  other 
ethnic  groups  in  their  classrooms,  she 
says,  her  children  felt  so  uncomfortable 
with  the  racism  expressed  toward  them 
that  they  didn't  even  want  to  go  to 
school. 

Ivy  was  a  fearless  activist  in  trying 
to  improve  conditions  at  the  school. 
The  principal  used  to  just  throw  up 
his  arms  when  he  saw  me  coming,"  she 
says  with  a  laugh.  "Sometimes  I  used 
to  cry  because  only  five  parents  would 
come  to  our  meetings,  when  we  had 
a  school  population  of  1,500  students." 

Ivy  worked  at  the  bank  through  to 
retirement  and  has  lived  in  the  Tender- 
loin for  four  years  now.  She  is  active- 
ly advocating  for  a  cooperative  among 
the  tenants  at  the  Civic  Center  Resi- 
dence, the  nonprofit  apartment  building 
where  she  lives. 

"Even  though  there  are  only  a  few 
who  work  to  change  things  and  improve 
living  conditions,  the  few  must  not 
give  up,"  she  says  with  determination. 

Looking  back  on  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  the  days  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  she  sums  up  her  view 
of  black  progress. 

"Many  have  misconstrued  the  mean- 
ing of  integration,"  she  says.  "Just 
moving  into  association  with  whites  is 
not  enough.  What  is  association  with- 
out equality7  We  can  get  an  education 
now.  We  can  almost  get  any  house  we 
can  afford,  but  that's  not  enough. 

"Association— historically,  that's  part 
of  our  defeat.  As  blacks  become  edu- 
cated, they  assimilate  so  much  white- 
ness they  begin  to  distance  and  dis- 
dain less  fortunate  blacks.  That's  the 
one  thing  that's  holding  us,  as  a  race, 
back.  Educated  blacks  don't  reach  back 
and  lift  up  their  sisters  and  brothers 
as  other  races  do.  Unity  is  missing. 


other,  extended  50  miles  up  the 
Appalachicola  River. 

"The  power  structure  at  the  time 
didn't  like  the  collaboration  between 
the  blacks  and  the  Indians,"  commented 
Grier.  "They  tried  to  divide  and  con- 
quer. But  they  failed  to  see  that  when 
you  enslave  one  people  you  enslave  all 
people." 

In  1816  a  U.S.  Army  battalion,  as- 
sisted by  Creek  mercenaries  and  the 
U.S.  Navy,  invaded  Florida  to  blow  up 
"Fort  Negro"  and  crush  what  then- 
General  Andrew  Jackson  charged  was 


"Another  thing  that's  holding  us 
back— we  don't  read  what  black  people 
write.  Why  do  we  read  so  many  white 
philosophers  and  white  histcry  books? 
How  does  this  affect  us  mentally?  How 
does  education  in  America  affect  black 
people7  One  of  the  most  prolific  writers 
of  all  time  is  the  black  educator,  poet, 
and  historian.  Dr.  W.E.B.  DuBois.  How 
many  people  have  read  his  work?" 

She  draws  a  slightly  crooked  circle 
on  a  piece  of  paper.  'This  is  an  incom- 
plete circle.  If  there  is  a  break  in  the 
circle,  that  is  accidental.  In  order  to 
have  balance,  all  sides  must  be  equal. 
In  order  to  balance  a  person's  life,  there 
can't  be  any  missing  links." 


"a  perpetual  harbor  for  our  slaves." 
Perishing  in  the  explosion  were  100 
black  and  red  soldiers  and  200  women 
and  children.  The  leader  of  the  blacks, 
Garcia  (also  known  as  Black  Chief), 
survived  the  attack  but  was  later 
brutally  executed.  Many  of  the  sur- 
vivors were  marched  back  to  the  U.S. 
and  slavery. 

General  Jackson  pursued  what  he 
called  "this  savage  and  Negro  War" 
until  1819  when  the  U.S.  purchased 
Florida.  Despite  the  deaths  and  de- 
struction, the  U.S.  invasions  did  not 
end  the  black  settlements  in  Florida, 
and  only  enhanced  black  and  red 
collaboration  in  resisting  U.S.  rule, 
with  guerilla  warfare  continuing  until 
the  1840s.  Some  blacks  retreated  to 
Jupiter,  Florida,  and  developed  a  black 
and  Indian  community  that  exists 
today. 

General  Andrew  Jackson  was  es- 
pecially keen  on  capturing  and  exe- 
cuting Abraham,  sometimes  called 
"Abraham  the  Nigger,"  who  served  as 
an  advisor  and  interpreter  for  the 
Seminoles  during  military  campaigns 
and  negotiations  with  American  forces. 

"I  was  inspired  with  the  facts  of  the 
story,"  said  Grier.  "Just  knowing  that 
there  were  revolts,  and  learning  about 
the  unity  of  the  black  and  red  man, 
who  developed  a  community  and 
fought  together.  The  irony  was  that 
the  blacks  were  just  looking  for  liberty 
and  they  had  to  go  to  what  was  said 
to  be  a  'barbaric'  culture  to  get  that 
liberty." 


Her  retirement  turned  out  to  be  short- 
lived. She's  now  working  in  the  mental 
health  field  and  attending  school  three 
nights  a  week.  "I  do  believe  in  contin- 
uing education,"  she  says.  "We  can 
never  learn  enough  ." 

But  what  about  retirement?  "Retire- 
ment? Not  for  me.  My  dream  is  to 
open  a  completely  staffed  learning 
center.  I  would  have  proficient  teens 
come  in  to  help.  And  I  would  love  to 
have  the  grandmothers  and  grand- 
fathers come  to  share  their  love  and 
wisdom  with  the  children  who  need 
help.  That's  my  dream." 


THE  KING  THING 


Black  folks  dream 
King  King 
King  sing 
Freedom  ring 
Black  folks  dream 
Right  is  might 
Glorious  scheme 
Black  folks  dream 
Let  freedom  ring. 

Mountain  view 
Seen  from  afar 
Freedom  will  star 
Black  and  white 
Yellow  and  brown 
All  will  be 
In  unity  found 
I've  had  the  word 
From  the  crown 
I  may  not 
Make  it  with  you 
But  I've  seen 
The  promised  land. 

Freedom's  not 
Evil  plots 
Hot  shots 
Dark  star 
Rising  far 
Fine  mind 
Just  shot  down 
No  more  to  sound 
A  falling  crown 
America's  face 
A  flaming  scar 
A  sad  disgrace 

Stunned  sons 
Hot  flashes 
Mind  blind 
Events  to  define 
Just  a  tool  fool 
Pain  reigns 
Dig  Pig 
Fury  trapped 
Burning  inside 
Hot  ingots 
Wounded  pride 


Off  the  pigs 
Lite  the  fire 
Whitey's  a  liar 
Teach  the  hunkies 
Burn  baby  burn 
They  got  a  lesson 
To  learn 
Burn  baby  burn 
Burn  baby  burn 

Caught  and  bound 
Helpless  to  sound 
Foolish  to  fight 
Predestined  nights 
Sticks  and  clubs 
Police  pigs'  bootheels 
Head  bashed  in 
Can't  defend 
Blood,  how  bloody  feels 
Jails  a  cage 
Impotent  the  rage 
What  will  I  do 
Pray  to  God 
He'll  effect 

The  black  man's  rescue 

School  tool 
School  fool 
Wisdom's  the  thing 
Our  freedom  to  bring 
Power  is  thought 
Drop  the  dope 
Live  in  hope 
Use  your  head 
Make  some  bread 
Money  talks 
Wisdom  walks 
My  black  |ewels 
It's  God  who  rules 
He'll  make  the  enemy 
Lowly  footstools 
The  King  thing 
Let  freedom  ring. 

Myrnalene  Nabih  1985© 
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February  is  Black  History  Month 


February  thru  March  21 : 
Museum  Exhibit:  "Visions  Toward  Tomor- 
row A  History  of  the  East  Bay  Afro-Ameri- 
can Community,  1 852-present"  at  the  Oak- 
land Museum,  1000  Oak  Street,  Oakland. 
Objects,  photographs,  documents,  special 
presentations  and  oral  histories.  Feb.  4, 
10  a  m  -4  p.m.:  Symposium:  "The  Lure  of 
California  to  Black  Americans."  Feb.  12, 
3:45:  Film:  "Langston  Hughes:  The  Dream 
Keeper,"  followed  by  a  lecture /discussion 
at  5  00  by  Arnold  Rampersad.  Feb  18,  1-4 
p.m.:  Presentation  and  performance:  "The 
Black  Church  in  the  East  Bay."  Feb.  26, 
12-5  p.m.:  "The  Changing  aces  of  Black 
Dolls  "  Every  Sunday  at  2  p.m.  "Black 
Dreamers"  will  talk  about  the  dreams  which 
inspired  their  moves  to  Caiforma.  Most  pro- 
grams are  free.  Call  273-3842  for  more  in- 
formation 

February  4-12: 

Lectures  on  Blacks  in  Science:  February  4 
at  Noon:  Workshop  on  future  career  oppor- 
tunities in  science,  featuring  minority  men 
and  women.  February  4  at  2  p  m  Slide 
lecture  by  author  Hattie  Carwell  on  blacks 
in  science —from  astrophysicist  to  zoologists. 
February  5  at  3  p.m.  Dr  Desmond  Jolly 
speaks  on  Black  inventors  and  American 
agriculture  Both  lectures  at  the  McBean 
Theater  of  the  Exploratorium,  3601  Lyon 
Street  $5  (adults)  and  $1  (children)  buys  a 
six-month  pass.  Children  under  6free. 

Sunday  February  5: 

Day  lor  Our  Children:  Performances  in 
dance,  music  poetry,  copoeira  by  Wajumbe 
Cultural  Institute.  Western  Addition  Cultural 
Center,  762  Fulton,  3:00  p.m.  Call  921-7976 
for  prices  and  reservations. 

Sunday,  February  5: 

Brown  Sugar:  'The  1960s  to  Present,"  l.vely 
series  about  America's  fiercely  energetic 
black  female  performers  such  as  Diahann 
Carroll,  the  Shirelles,  Diana  Ross,  and 
Aretha  Franklin.  KQED-TV,  Ch.  9,  at  10  00 
p.m. 


Monday,  February  6: 

The  Cotton  Club  Remembered:  Famous 
Cotton  Club  performers  attending  a  reunion 
performance  remember  the  historic  heyday 
of  this  New  York  club,  featuring  Cab  Callo- 
way, the  Nicholas  Brothers,  and  Adelaide 
Hall  KQED-TV,  Ch.  9,  at  12:00  midnight. 

Wednesday,  February  8: 
Gordon  Parks:  Moments  Without  Proper 
Names,  a  synthesis  of  the  diverse  talents  of 
the  award-winning  photographer,  writer, 
director,  and  composer.  Parks'  poetry,  re- 
cited by  actors  Roscoe  Lee  Brown,  Avery 
Brooks,  and  Joe  Seneca,  provides  the 
narrative  thread  for  the  program,  while 
Parks'  original  score  completes  the  film 
KQED-TV,  CH.  9,  at  11:30  p.m. 

Thursday,  February  9: 

Film:  "The  Second  American  Revolution, 
Part  II"  with  Ossie  Davis  and  Ruby  Dee 
Main  Library,  Lurie  Room  at  noon.  Free 
Watch  Me  Move:  An  historical  documentary 


The  Tenderloin  Times  is 
seeking  volunteer  writers 
and  reporters,  especially 
those  who  live  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Interested? 
Contact  the  Editors 
776-0700 


on  the  immense  impact  of  black  music 
and  rhythms  on  American  dance.  KQED-TV, 
Ch.  9at  12:45a.m. 

Friday,  February  10: 

Ethnic  Notions:  Portraits  of  Prejudice,  a 
locally  produced  historical  documentary  on 
black  stereotypes  in  popular  culture  from 
the  Civil  War  through  the  Civil  Rights  Move- 
ment of  the  early  60s.  KQED-TV,  Ch.  9  at 
1 1  30p.m. 

Friday  February  10,  Saturday,  February  1 1 , 

12:  Agenda  for  the  21st  Century:  Lectures, 
presentations,  and  performances.  Western 
Addition  Cultural  Center,  762  Fulton,  8:00 
p.m.  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  3:00  p.m. 
on  Sunday.  Call  921-7976  for  prices  and 
reservations. 

Saturday,  February  11: 

Black  Genius — An  evening  of  African- 
American  Art  and  Culture:  presented  by  In- 
ternational Black  Writers  and  Artists  Associ- 
ation, at  Western  Addition  Cultural  Center, 
762  Fulton.  8:00  p.m.  Call  921-7976  for 
prices  and  reservations. 
The  Afro-Latin  Presence:  "Dry  Wood"  and 
excerpts  of  "Sworn  to  the  Drum,"  work-in- 
progress,  with  filmmaker  Les  Blank.  Films 
feature  Latin  drumming  and  Cajun  music. 
The  Exploratorium,  McBean  Theater,  3601 
Lyon  St.,  1 :00-2:30  p. m. 

Also,  at  4:00  p.m.,  "El  Baquine  de  Angelitos 
Negros,"  a  half-hour  film  using  salsa  ballet 
in  the  streets  of  NYC's  East  Harlem  to  tell  a 
story. 

Entry  to  these  films  included  in  the  price  of 
admission  to  museum. 

Performance:  YOU  MATTER!  A  chronicle  of 
black  people  in  Africa  and  America.  West- 
ern Addition  Library,  1550  Scott  Street,  2 
p.m.  Free. 

February  11  to  19: 

Performances  of  Black  Art  and  Music: 

February  11,  3  p.m.:  A  demonstration  of 
Capoeira,  a  martial  art.  February  12  at 
1:30:  John  Santos  discusses  the  influence 
of  Afro-Latin  music.  A  performance  follows 
the  lecture.  February  12  at  3:45:  Grupo 
Folklorico  Kindembo — traditional  Afro- 
Latin  music  with  drums  and  voices.  February 
18:  At  1  p.m.  a  musical  workshop  and  at 
3  p.m.  a  workshop  on  new  vaudeville  ond 
the  black  experience.  Both  are  participatory 
events  for  young  people.  February  19  at  1  30 
p.  m  :  Denque  McGee  demonstrates  and 
discusses  the  techniques  of  "new"  vaude- 
ville. February  19:  Lewis  Jordan  and  Mark 
Izu  demonstrate  their  new  music,  which 
jumps  off  from  jazz  into  poetry,  noise- 
makers,  ond  traditional  Japanese  instru- 
ments. All  performances  at  the  McBean 
Theater  of  the  Exploratorium,  3601  Lyon 
Street.  $5  (adults)  and  $1  (children)  buys  a 
six-month  pass. 

Thursday,  February  16: 

Film:  "Voices  and  Visions:  Langston  Hughes." 

Mom  Library,  Lurie  Room  at  noon.  Free. 

Saturday,  February  18: 
Exhibit  and  Slide  Talk:  "Black  Scientists: 
Post,  Present  and  Future,"  with  Al  Lewis. 
Western  Addition  Library,  1550  Scott  Street, 
3  p.  m.  Free. 

Sunday,  February  19: 

Believing  and  Achieving:  A  celebration  of 
black  history  presented  by  Jack  and  Jill,  at 
Western  Addition  Cultural  Center,  762 
Fulton,  2:30  p.m.  Call  921-7976  for  prices 
and  reservations. 

Tuesday,  February  21 : 

A  Tribute  to  Malcolm  X:  Performances  of 


OPERA  PLAZA 

Drug  Store 


•  Medi-Cal,  PCS,  PAID, 
Blue  Cross,  Bay 
Pacific  Prescription 
Plans  Welcomed. 

•  For  Great  Values 
Pick  Up  Our  Monthly 
Circular  at  the  Store. 


Mon  -  Fri:  9:30  AM  -  6:30  PM 
Saturday:  10  AM  -  4  PM 


601  Van  Ness  Ave. 
928-2837 


poetry,  drama,  and  music  honoring  Malcolm 
X.  Featuring  peace  activist  Daniel  Berrigan. 
Sponsored  by  Tenderloin  Reflection  Center 
A  light  supper  will  be  included.  At  Boed- 
deker  Park  Recreation  Center,  Jones  & 
Eddy,  5:00-9:00  p.m.  Free  for  Tenderloin 
residents.  Others,  $3. 

Wednesday,  February  22: 
Talk:  "Keeping  Black  Families  Strong"  with 
Enolo  Maxwell.  Children's  activities  pro- 
vided. Western  Addition  Library,  1550  Scott 
Street,  7  p.  m.  Free. 

Thursdoy,  February  23: 

Film:  "Go  Tell  It  On  the  Mountain,"  a 
dramatization  of  James  Baldwin's  autobi- 
ographical novel.  Main  Library,  Lurie  Room. 
Noon.  Free. 

Friday,  February  24: 

"The  Fredrick  Douglass  Symposium:  "Should 
Block  Americans  Continue  in  Their  Adher- 
ence to  the  Democratic  Party  or  Support 
Two-Party  Politics,  as  we  Approach  the  21st 
Century?"  a  debate  and  discussion  featuring 
a  leading  black  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat Marines  Memorial  Club,  609  Sutter  St  , 
12:00  noon.  $25  includes  luncheon. 

Saturday,  February  25: 
Program  and  Reception:  To  honor  some 
unsung  heroes  of  the  Black  community 
Western  Addition  Library,  1550  Scott  Street, 
2-5  p  m.  Free. 

3rd  Annual  Afro  Caribbean  Day:  Celebra- 
tion of  African  cultural  influence  in  the 
Caribbean — music,  dance,  art,  video, 
fashions,  and  ethnic  foods.  Western  Addi- 
tion Cultural  Center,  762  Fulton,  1 2:00  noon 
to  10:00  p.m.  Call  921-7976  for  prices  and 
reservations. 

Impact  of  the  African  Diaspora:  "Women 
of  the  Calabash,"  "Falasha:  Agony  of  the 
Black  Jews,"  ond  "The  Gullahs,"  films 
about  the  dispersal  of  African  people 
around  the  world.  The  Exploratorium, 
McBean  Theater,  3601  Lyon  St.,  at  1:00 
and  3:30  p.m.  Entry  included  in  price  of 
admission  to  museum. 

Sunday,  February  26: 

African-American  Music  Explosion!:  Fest- 
ival of  the  black  musical  experience,  focus- 


ing on  Bay  Area  Afro-American  artists.  Featur- 
in  Calvin  Keys  on  guitar,  Creative  Spirits, 

and  Idris  Ackamoor  of  Cultural  Odyssey. 

Western    Addition    Cultural    Center,  762 

Fulton,  7:00  p.m.  Call  921-7976  for  prices 

and  reservations 

Contemporary  Black  Experience:  "Dream- 
ing Rivers,"  a  new  film  about  a  dying  Afro- 
Canbbean  woman's  reflections  on  her  mi- 
grations to  England.  1:00  p.m. 
Also,  "Ancestors"  by  Bay  Area  filmmaker 
Ashley  James,  who  will  appear  in  person, 
and  "And  Still  We  Dance,"  celebration  of 
the  SF  Ethnic  Dance  Festival.  3:00  p.m.  All 
at  the  McBean  Theater  of  The  Exploratorium, 
3601  Lyon  St  Entry  included  in  price  of 
admission  to  museum. 


MONDAYS: 

Classic  Black  Films:  Every  Mon.  in  Feb., 
8:00,  Western  Addition  Cultural  Center, 
762  Fulton  Street. 

TUESDAYS: 

Black  Comic  Blitz  and  Entertainment  Ex- 
travaganza: Every  Tues  in  Feb.,  the  Bay 
Area's  hottest  black  comedians  will  per- 
form at  Western  Addition  Cultural  Center, 
762  Fulton,  $6.  Reservations  may  be  needed. 
Call  921 -7976. 


Heart  of  the  City 

FARMERS 
MARKET 


OPEN  WEDNESDAY 
FRIDAY  AND  SUNDAY 


UNITED  NATIONS  PLAZA 
At  Civic  Center 

FOOD  STAMPS  ACCEPTED 
FARM  FRESH  PRODUCE! 


POETRY  &  PROSE 


WEARY  THE  ROAD,  400  Years 

Reluctantly  my  feet  took  me  aboard,  a  slave  ship  hole 
Away  from  family  to  be  sold  for  gold 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  miles 

Aching  my  feet  took  me  to  another  cotton  hot  day 
Sweating  eternal  chopping,  slavery,  no  pay 
Buckets  of  tears  like  years 

Running,  my  feet  took  me  escaping  breathlessly 
Caught,  trapped,  whipped  unmercifully 
Measuring  miles  of  whips 

Proudly  my  feet  walked  away  on  Emanipation  Day 
A  FREE  man,  but  it  wasn't  long  that  way 
Step  by  step,  carefully 

Fearfully,  my  feet  hurried  to  escape  the  KKK 
Going  north,  FREEDOM  is  that  way 
Miles  and  miles  of  hopes 

Hopefully,  my  feet  crossed  the  Mason-Dixon  line 
White  and  colored  signs,  smiled  to  leave  behind 
Years  and  years  of  tears 

Blistered  and  sore,  my  feet  stood  on  a  long  job 
War's  over,  no  |ob,  children  cried,  wife  sobbed 
Miles  and  miles  of  unemployment  lines 

Wearily,  her  feet  stood  in  white  folk's  kitchen 
Seem'  all  the  things  my  family  is  missin' 
Hours,  days,  and  years 

Tensely,  my  feet  ran  thru  race-riot  streets 
White  folks  shout,  hate  lives  no  doubt 
Boiling  years,  years,  years 

Marching  my  feet,  took  me  thru  taunts  and  jeers 
FREEDOM  signs  carried,  overcoming  fears 
Climbing  mountain  miles 

Inspired,  my  feet  followed  after  Martin  Luther  King 
Civil  rights,  let  FREEDOM  ring 

Miles  and  miles  of  persecution  rings 

Bloody  my  feet  ran,  police  dogs,  water  hoses 
Non-violence,  cracked  heads,  bloody  noses 
Miles  and  miles  of  jail  cells 

Proudly,  my  feet  stood  in  blood  crowds,  smiling 
As  Muhammed,  Malcolm  X  taught  us  self  power 
Self-help,  dimes  into  dollars 

Courageously,  my  feet  stood  by  Brother  Farrakhan 
When  Jews  and  bigots  said  say  he  is  an  evil  man 
Past  miles  and  miles  of  Toms 

Wearily,  my  feet  walked  over  the  same  ground  again 
Fighting  for  civil  rights  already  gained 
Facing  gavels  of  the  President's  men 

Tenatively,  my  feet  held  up  shaky  new  legs 

Learning  black  economic  power,  shunning  their  dregs 
Pride  said  stop  begging 

Patiently,  my  feet  endured  the  devil's  last  wrath 
Determined  to  kill  all  God's  sons  in  his  path 
Days  and  days  of  tribulation 

Faces  raised  to  the  Messiah's  new  rays 
Silver  shines  round  God's  terrible  clouds 
Faithfully  thru  gloomy  days 

Weary  our  400  years  in  the  U.S.A. 

Wonderful  to  know  there'll  be  a  new  day 
Halleluiah,  light,  smile,  The  Son's  rays 

Myrnalene  Nabih 


A  HEALING  BALM 

As  if  a  stranger  could  impart  more 
for  having  no  ties,  only  a  common 
suffering,  he  walked  the  stairs 
of  the  one  recently  departed 
and  watched  them  empty  the  room, 
crating  off  a  hundred  or  more  bottles 
of  Royal  Gate,  Four  Roses  and  other 
brands  that  knew  the  side  of  buses. 
He  had  no  business  being  there, 
not  in  the  business  sense  of  the  word. 
Only  once  had  he  intervened,  seeing 
the  man's  contorted  fact  as  he  stumbled 
on  the  curb.  He  had  helped  him  up, 
talked  a  moment,  invited  him  to  a 
meeting  finally. 

He  knew  this  hotel,  the  room,  the  despair 

that  moves  in  with  the  future  corpse, 

the  smell  burnt  mattresses,  the  mail 

to  be  marked  "deceased"  or  thrown  away. 

For  him,  he  had  been  lucky; 

he  had  been  reached  in  time. 

They  asked  him  what  he  wanted  finally. 

Giving  no  answer,  he  descended  the  stairs, 

thinking  of  those  middle-of-the-night  awakenings, 

and  that  voice  of  the  woman  in  New  York  crying  out. 

He  took  out  his  meeting  book  and  found 

three  phrases  he  had  written  down  years  ago: 

a  seeing  eye, 

a  listening  ear, 

a  healing  balm. 
It  was  morning.  Again  sun  and  blue  sky 
would  give  tourists  a  reason  to  move  here. 
Some  have  no  ties  perhaps. 
It's  everyone's  favorite  city. 

David  Paul  Bisell 

A  LITTLE  HOLIDAY 

5  o'clock  on  Market,  Seventh 
tennies  on  the  cobblebrick 
in  thin  weather 

sun  strains  to  make  our  faces  cute 
heads  of  medium  foliage 
batten  about  leaves  fall 
some  leaves  cruising  in  curves 
slaloming  wind  baptises  us  folks 
young  blocks  winking  poverty  away 
assert  (wearing,  perhaps, 
their  families'  money  on  their  backs) 
and  older  men  philosophize  into  the  wind 
red  skin  two-day  beard  growth — 
and  smiles.  A  tall  queen  dressed 
to  the  teeth — yellow  skirt,  shiny 
floppy  coat,  hair  stretched  into  a 
pug — hesitates  then  goes  into 
Wendys.  I  am  a  scarecrow  protecting 
the  soft  parts  from  ravenous 
birds.  Weak  sun,  pummeling  wind, 
and  four  to  six  folks  abreast 
continually  dance  The  stores 
with  bright-colored 
squares  that  are  clothes 
size  up  their  customers  with 
confidential  talk.  People 
continue  bouncing  down  Market 
in  their  finely  differen- 
tiated running  shoes.  It's 
Saturday.  Cymbals!  tambourines! 
It's  almost  o  little  holiday! 


THE  SWEEPERS 

someone  important's 
coming  to  town  Washington 

square  black  maria 
circles  stopping 

whenever  they  see 
someone  sleeping  they 

roust  him  search  him  with 
rubber  gloves  I  said 

rubber  gloves  &  move  him 
into  the  van 

out  of  sight 
out  of  the  way 

someone  important's 
coming  to  town  they're 

sweeping  the 
public  rugs  clean  the 

sun's  out  & 

homeless  stains  show 
William  TalcoH 


UNTITLED 

Hands  and  hearts  of  the  homeless 
Reach  out  to  those  in  need 
Teach  the  ignorant 
Change  things  for  the  better 

For  the  work  that  we  do 
Work  for  what  we  believe  in 
All  will  come  true 
For  the  work  that  we  do 

Hands  and  hearts  of  the  homeless 
Be  proud  of  what  you  are 
Stand  strong  together 
Bring  forth  your  pride 

For  the  work  that  we  do 
Work  for  what  we  believe  in 
All  will  come  true 
For  the  work  that  we  do 

Lorett  Vergara 


GEORGE 

It  keeps  coming  down  1 

The  only  dry  spot  is  where  I  lie. 

It  keeps  coming  down 

The  only  cool  spot  is  where  I  lie 

I  am  hot 
I  am  wet 
This  is  my  home 


AUSCHWITZ 

Marched 

to  a  brick  building 

the  awful  smoke 

from  the  chimneys 

I  break  for  the  fence  running 

breath  hard 

The  tower  guard  raises  his  rifle 
the  little  puff  of  white  smoke 
about  the  barrel 


Janice  King 


Jamye  Lee 


FAREWELL  T.L  ANGEL 

In  memory  of  Susan  Christensen  3/26/53-12/22/88 


'Twos  three  nights  before  Xmas  on  a  dark  T.L  Night 
When  all  of  a  sudden  shone  a  beautiful  light 
The  rest  of  the  town  lay  cold  in  the  dark 
Just  the  old  Tenderloin  was  lit  up  by  this  spark 
When  all  of  a  sudden  a  warm  wind  came  a  blowing 
And  this  shimmering  light  kept  on  glowing  and  growing 
And  in  all  of  the  rounders  warm  thoughts  came  a  flowing 
All  faces  cracked  smiling  all  hearts  were  all  knowing 
One  of  earth's  precious  angels  had  just  been  reborn 
And  the  light  began  mending  all  the  hearts  badly  torn 
When  this  angel  on  earth  got  last  call  from  the  man 
She  spread  her  wings  and  she  soared  as  only  angels  can 
Then  the  light  turned  to  gold  what  a  sight  to  behold 
'Twos  sweet  Susie's  own  star  now  she'll  never  grow  old 
She'll  stay  ever  young  in  the  heavens  above 
For  that  great  golden  light  was  Sweet  Susie's  own  love 
Her  last  hug  and  kiss  for  the  loved  ones  she'd  miss 
Now  she'll  spend  all  her  days  in  a  heavenly  bliss 
So  wipe  your  tears  dry  'cause  someday  we'll  fly 
Along  that  same  path  to  her  star  in  the  sky 
And  once  more  we'll  hear  her  lovin  last  call 
Better  drink  'em  up  quick  Tuaca  for  all 

Faretheewell  Sweet  Susie  I  loved  you  very  much 
Remyhr  Dameht 


IRVING 
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the  tender  side 


by  Lynn  Bratcher 

This  is  Black  His- 
tory Month— a 
time  to  com- 
memorate the  fabulous 
achievements  of  Af- 
rican-Americans past 
and  present.  For  me, 
it's  the  past  heroines 
and  heroes  who  are  the  most  im- 
portant. It's  only  by  remembering  the 
suffering  and  struggles  of  those  great 
people  that  we  can  fully  understand 
what  lies  ahead  for  us  and  future  gen- 
erations. 

The  need  to  understand  our  history 
really  came  home  as  I  listened  intense- 
ly to  the  lines  of  the  play  "Joe  Turn- 
er's Come  and  Gone/'  which  is  playing 
through  February  11  at  the  American 
Conservatory  Theater  in  conjunction 
with  the  Lorraine  Hansberry  Theater. 

With  clarity  and  depth,  the  play  in- 
terwove so  many  nuances  that  are 
and  were  important  in  a  race  of  people 
as  they  form  a  new  culture  while  still 
retaining  remnants  of  cultures  into 
which  they  have  been  thrust. 

The  play  was  also  about  love.  Love 
that  was  lost  and  also  found.  New, 
young  love  blossoming  and  old  love 
rekindled  but  replaced.  The  actors' 
portrayals  left  little  to  be  imagined  be- 
cause the  only  thing  that  changes  is 
the  span  of  time  during  which  the  play 
took  place. 

1  encourage  anyone  with  a  con- 
science to  experience  this  production, 
as  it  is  very  important.  Remember,  the 
theater  district  is  in  our  very  midst! 

The  child  actors  in  Joe  Turner  helped 
to  bring  home  the  theme  of  this  year's 
Martin   Luther   King   march,  which 


focused  on  the  children— all  children.  I 
didn't  realize  how  many  people  were  in 
the  march  as  I  held  my  placard  with 
Dr.  King's  words  about  children  not 
being  judged  by  the  color  of  their  skin, 
but  by  the  content  of  their  character. 
How  true  for  our  neighborhood.  It 
brought  to  mind  the  diversity  of  young- 
sters that  worked  together  to  create  the 
new  mural  at  Boeddeker  Recreation 
Center.  If  we  can  stop  the  division 
of  races,  starting  with  our  children, 
then  can  we  truly  create  a  nation  of 
people  created  equally  under  a  supreme 
being,  regardless  of  the  names  the 
supreme  being  is  worshipped  by. 

That  was  a  great  party  last  month 
celebrating  the  completion  of  the 
Boeddeker  Center  mural.  A  video  was 
set  up  to  show  the  project  as  it  pro- 
gressed from  its  inception.  Some  of  the 
kids  who  worked  with  artist  Johanna 
Poethig  to  create  the  mural  were 
Chhoeut,  Roxanne,  Shemika,  RJ, 
Hong,  Curtis,  Tiffany,  Mary,  Tougan, 
Sandy,  Shawn,  Jovan,  Wally,  Laurence, 
Lynn,  Vinson,  Tila,  Tianah,  Susie 
and  Little  Dalton  (Boo-Boo). 

'This  is  wonderful!"  commented 
Dorothy,  mother  of  several  children 
who  use  the  park.  "We  need  more 
projects  like  this  to  work  on  after 
school  to  give  kids  something  to  do." 
Otis  said  he  found  the  kids'  work 
"inspirational''  and  Marlene  found  it 
"exquisite." 

Scores  of  other  people  attended  the 
celebration.  Barbara  Ryan  from  Laurel 
Hill  Rec  Center  and  Mike  Powers  from 
Tenderloin  Rec  Center  both  brought 
kids  from  their  centers.  Also  in  atten- 
dance was  Vu  Due  Vuong  from  the 
Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee 
Resettlement.  Park  and  Rec  Depart- 
ment staffers  made  a  good  showing, 
as  did  North  of  Market  Planning  Co- 
alition, which  was  well  represented  by 


Classifieds 


Housing 


Single  Unit  Section  8  Apartments:  One- 
person  units  available  with  Section  8  hous- 
ing voucher  or  S.F.  Housing  Authority 
Voucher  Centrally  located  near  Civic  Cen- 
ter and  downtown  shopping.  24-hour  staff- 
ing Rent  includes  utilities  Come  see  us  at 
the  Whitehall  Apartments  at  351  Turk  St  or 
call  885-3343 

Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic  Modified  Pay- 
ment Program:  Open  to  all  who  receive 
General  Assistance.  Get  tenant  rights  with 
rents  from  $250-$275/month  for  singles, 
$350/month  for  doubles.  Easy  application 
process.  Drop  by  al  126  Hyde,  10-4,  Monday 
through  Friday 

Apartments  For  Rent:  South  of  Market, 
minutes  from  downtown  $315  plus  utilities, 
modern  studios.  Modern  1  -BR  for  $615  plus 
utilities  Carpeted,  AEK,  security  10% 
discount,  limited  time  only.  Call  626-8695 
Apartment  For  Rent:  $350  for  studios,  plus 
heating  $350  security  deposit.  Available 
immediately  at  481  Eddy  St  Call  771-9980 


Instruction 


Refugee  and  Immigrant  Free  Job  Training: 

$2,000  worth  of  free  troining  in  vocational 
English  as  a  second  kinguoge,  clerical  skills, 


and  word  processing  Training  period  of  15 
weeks  with  direct  job  placement  upon  fin- 
ishing course.  Call  Asians  for  Job  Oppor- 
tunities m  Berkeley  (AJOB)  at  548-6700  be- 
tween 8:30-5:30 for  more  information 


Employment 


Hotline  Obsbudsman  Pilot  Project:  Help 
the  Homeless  Task  Force  monitor  and  im- 
prove Hotline  Hotel  Program.  Basic  clerical 
skills  important.  Be  available  an  hour  in 
morning  and  afternoon  to  receive  building 
and  health  complaints,  bring  them  to  man- 
agement attention,  and  file  complaint  with 
DSS.  Homeless  monitors  will  receive  free 
housing  in  Hotline  with  only  one  move 
every  28  days  for  three  months  commit- 
ment. Apply  at  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition  at  295  Eddy,  9-5.  Monday  through 
Friday. 

Community  Outreach  Worker  for  Seniors: 

The  Living  at  Home  Proiect  is  seeking 
someone  to  recruit  and  work  with  volun- 
teers to  help  seniors  remain  living  at  home 
Would  assist  seniors  in  finding  services. 
$400/month  stipend.  Call  Vicky  Hart  at 
922-5438 

Advertising  Soles  Representative  for  the 

Tenderloin  Times.  Half  time,  $8/hour 
Health,  dental  benefits  after  2  months 
Knowledge  of  Tenderloin  and  experience 


Jonathan  Runckel,  Lillian  Crosswaite 
and  Tho  Do. 

"We  need  more  art  enrichment  for 
kids  in  all  of  our  centers,"  Mary  Burns, 
superintendent  of  Park  and  Rec,  told 
me.  "Now  we  need  to  work  on  the  next 
park  for  Ellis  Street."  (yeah!) 

Betty  Landis,  formerly  of  the  Open 
Space  Advisory  committee,  also 
stopped  by.  Many  thanks  to  Betty- 
she  chaired  the  committee  in  the  early 
1980s  that  helped  make  the  dream  of  a 
park  and  center  become  a  reality. 

"I  love  the  kids— they  really  made 
this  happen,"  said  Johanna,  the  artist. 
There  are  many  great  artists  and  future 
artists  in  this  neighborhood." 

In  spite  of  all  the  places  I  read  about 
as  good  places  to  watch  the  Super  Bowl 
(1  was  even  invited  to  two  parties),  for 
some  reason  I  opted  out  and  spent  the 
big  day  at  Magpie's  Pizza  on  Geary  for 
a  truly  quiet,  uncrowded,  neighborly 
happening.  I  did  have  my  kids  in  tow 
as  we  gorged  on  pizza  and  cheesecake. 
Thanks  for  the  hospitality. 

Congratulations  to  Greg  Francis, 
newly  hired  staffperson  for  the  S.F. 
Coalition  on  Homelessness.  A  special 
thanks  to  the  Homeless  Task  Force 
(especially  negotiators  Adrian  Khn, 
Cleo  Meek  and  Josh  Brandon)  for  or- 
ganizing the  march  and  vigil  in  Decem- 
ber to  protest  the  deaths  of  116  home- 
less people  on  S.F.'s  streets  last  year. 

Check  out  "Computers  and  You"  at 
Glide  Church.  It's  a  learning  center 
that  serves  a  diverse  population  that 
includes  immigrants,  homeless  and 
poor  people  of  all  ages  and  races.  The 
computers  can  be  programmed  to  meet 
individual  needs  while  providing  a 
nonjudgmental,  positive  learning 
experience.  It  may  represent  a  ticket 
to  a  better  life.  They  offer  a  variety 
of  daily  classes,  using  software  to  ad- 
vance learning  in   reading,  writing, 


math,  language  and  basic  problem- 
solving  skills.  Call  922-7513. 

There's  a  good  crop  of  candidates 
running  for  seats  on  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition's  board  of  directors. 
Ballots  go  out  this  month  for  just  about 
the  only  democratically  elected  board 
for  a  Tenderloin  organization. 

Many  of  us  were  saddened  to  learn 
that  Gayle  Shields  passed  away  late 
last  month,  following  the  death  of  his 
lover  Robbie  Schneider  at  Thanks- 
giving. Gayle  gave  a  lot  of  his  energy 
and  spirit  to  many  individuals  and 
organizations  in  this  neighborhood  — 
well  miss  him. 

Wade  Hudson  has  been  located  in 
Bethesda,  Maryland,  where  he's  living 
in  a  basement  apartment  out  in  the 
suburbs,  doing  social  policy  research 
at  the  Library  of  Congress  in  D.C., 
and  checking  out  the  best  places  to 
boogie.  We  may  see  him  again  for  a 
while  this  spring. 

After  many  years  of  service  to  the 
homeless,  Paul  Boden  will  be  leaving 
Hospitality  House  this  month.  Starting 
out  as  a  volunteer  in  1982,  Paul  came 
on  staff  at  the  House  in  the  winter 
of  1983,  during  the  early  days  of  the 
city's  homeless  program.  This  Christ- 
mas was  like  deja  vu  for  Paul,  who, 
along  with  Joe  Wilson,  worked  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  during 
the  bitter  cold  snap  in  January  to 
quickly  set  up  an  emergency  shelter 
at  the  United  Artists  Building  on  Gold- 
en Gate.  Best  of  luck  in  your  new  en- 
deavors. 

It  sure  was  noisy  here  on  Bush's  in- 
augural day.  A  crowd  of  loud  protest- 
ors came  up  Jones  to  Eddy  and  then 
circled  around  to  Taylor.  I  found  it 
somewhat  ironic  to  hear  them  chanting 
about  the  homeless  as  they  passed  one 
asleep  on  the  ground.  Oh  well,  we'll 
see  how  these  next  four  years  turn  out . 


in  selling  ads  to  restaurants,  entertain- 
ment, etc  preferred.  Send  resume  by  Feb. 
13.  1988  to  Liz  Price,  Tenderloin  Times,  25 
Taylor  Street  #718,  S.F  CA  94102 

Associate  Editor:  for  the  Tenderloin  Times. 
Fulltime.  Previous  copy  editing  experience 
required.  Experience  with  paste-up,  Mac- 
intosh desktop  publishing,  S  E  Asian  ref- 
ugees and  Tenderloin  neighborhood  helpful. 
Send  resume  by  Feb.  10,  1988  to  Sara  Colm, 
Tenderloin  Times,  25  Taylor  St.  #718,  S  F 
CA  94102 

Three  Jobs  at  Exploratorium:  Two  half- 
time  |obs  at  $7.50-9.00/hour  and  a  Manager 
position  at  three-quarter  time  for  $13  53/ 
hr  Must  be  able  to  work  with  hand  tools, 
have  carpentry  and  sewing  skills,  and  work 
well  with  children  and  the  public.  Send 
resume  by  Feb.  6,  1989  to  The  Explora- 
torium, 3601  Lyon  Street,  San  Francisco, 
CA94123 

Personal:  Crown  Prince  Arcadia:  please 
contact  Mrs  Beattie  immediately  from 
Nature  Herb  Co.,  281  Ellis  (474-2756),  about 
mail  and  personal  belongings  of  yours  that 
she  has. 

Volunteers  Needed:  Writers  and  typists 
needed  to  work  on  the  Home/ess  Link, 
the  newsletter  of  the  Homeless  Task  Force 
Newsletter  Committee  meets  every  Monday 
ot  5  30  at  126  Hyde. 


Bulletin  Board 


Food  Runners:  Donate  one  hour/week  to 


"run"  surplus  food  from  restaurants, 
bakeries  and  markets  to  free  food  pro- 
grams. Help  ease  local  hunger  by  not 
wasting  local  food.  Call  Mary  Risley 
at  929- 1866 

Free  Utility  Services:  Pacific  Bell  and 
PG&E  provide  free  services  for  people  with 
hearing,  vision,  motion  or  speech  prob- 
lems. Call  772-31 40  for  details. 
New  Refrigerator  Free:  PG&E  Target  Cus- 
tomer Appliance  Program  (TCAP)  offers 
new  frostfree  refrigerators  at  no  cost  for 
those  who  qualify  Call  Alfonso  Faustino 
at  972-7517  for  conditions 
Refugee  Resettlement  Volunteers:  Catholic 
Charities  Refugee  Resettlement  Office  is 
seeking  volunteers  to  assist  refugees 
adjusting  to  a  new  life  in  San  Francisco. 
Can  you  help?  Call  Lynn,  558-7100.  Hoi 
USCC  can  nguoi  tinh  nguyen  de  giuh  dong- 
bao  ti-nan  an-cu  lac-nghieh  tai  San  Fran- 
cisco. Xin  goi  co  Lynn,  558-7100 


Home  Services 


Rubbish  Hauling.  Yard  Cleaning  and 
Cleaning:  Attics,  garages,  basements 
cleaned.  Rubbish  and  construction  debris 
removal  References,  low  rates,  fast 
service  Call  Muse.  467-0583. 
Tenderloin  General  Maintenance  Co. 
Painting,  hauling,  moving,  garage  clean- 
ing, house  cleaning,  and  flatroof  roofing 
Free  estimates,  reasonable  rates.  Phone 
41 5-673-7223  and  ask  for  Willie  Higgs. 
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TENDERLOIN  TIMES  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


AD  RATE 

s5°°  For  25  Words 


Please  type  or  print  legibly.  Attach  additional  sheets  of  paper  if  necessary. 
NAME  


ADDRESS 


ZIP 


DAY  PHONE 


Employment 
For  Sale 


Lost  &  Found 
Home  Services 


Instruction 
Bulletin  Board 


Professional  Services 
□  Housing 


HOW  TO  PLACE  AN  AD:  Deadline  is  5  pm  the  third  Friday  of 
each  month.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  mail  or  in  person. 
Payment  must  be  included  with  ad. 

RATES:  Classifieds  cost  $5.00  for  25  words  or  less  and  $4.00 
for  each  additional  25  words  or  portion  thereof 

PUBLICATION  POLICIES:  No  sexual  or  anonymous  ads  will  be 
accepted.  We  will  not  furnish  proofs  before  publication.  All 
claims  for  errors  must  be  made  within  five  days  of  publication. 

PAYMENT:  Must  be  made  in  cash  or  check.  There  will  be  a 
$10.00  charge  for  each  bounced  check. 

TENDERLOIN  TIMES  CLASSIFIED 

25  Taylor  Street,  Room  718,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
776-0700 /Monday  -  Friday  10-4 
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Book  Profiles  Brave 
Homeless  Families 


by  Bill  Kisliuk 

Samuel  and  Jeanette  Harrington 
landed  on  the  streets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco with  their  son  several  years 
ago  after  suffering  a  streak  of  bad  luck 
in  the  New  England  town  where  they 
were  living.  When  they  first  arrived 
here,  said  Jeannette,  a  social  worker 
told  them  that  once  they  entered  into 
the  cycle  of  assistance  and  temporary 
housing,  they  would  never  get  out. 

'I've  never  cried  so  much,"  Jeanette 
told  the  Times.  "It's  almost  like  you  are 
not  welcome.  She  (the  social  worker) 
said,  No  one's  going  to  help  you,  and 
you're  going  nowhere.'" 

After  two  years  of  moving  among 
city-funded  hotels  for  homeless  families, 
the  Harringtons  were  finally  able  to 
find  federally  subsidized  housing  in  the 
Fillmore. 

Samuel  said  the  whole  experience 
taught  him  a  lesson  in  living. 

"When  things  are  going  well,  you 


tend  to  separate  from  each  other,"  he 
said.  "But  when  things  aren't  going  so 
well,  you've  got  to  live  with  each 
other— You've  got  to  cooperate,  or 
you're  sunk." 

The  story  of  Jeannette  and  Samuel, 
and  dozens  of  other  homeless  families, 
are  poignantly  featured  in  a  new  book, 
"Home  of  the  Brave:  Profiles  in  Words 
and  Pictures  of  Bay  Area  Homeless 
Families." 

Authored  by  SF  Examiner  columnist 
Stephanie  Salter  and  published  by  the 
Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Center 
(BAWRC)  in  the  Tenderloin,  the  book 
sketches  the  lives  of  homeless  families 
struggling  to  keep  themselves  clothed 
and  fed  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Homeless  families  with  children 
make  up  the  fastest  growing  segment 
of  the  homeless  population,  according 
to  Midge  Wilson  of  BAWRC.  According 
to  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the 
number  of  homeless  families  in  San 
Francisco  doubled  between  1985  and 


Cooking  Program  Fattens 
Refugee  Job  Prospects 


by  Dianne  Clohessy 

Office  workers  at  220  Golden 
Gate  Avenue  get  an  unusual 
fringe  benefit:  culinary  delights 
from  the  cooking  class  that  meets  daily 
on  the  second  floor.  After  just  two 
weeks  of  training,  the  students  pre- 
pared an  impressive  feast  for  some  50 
of  us  in  November  that  included  break- 
fast and  lunch  to  order,  a  Vietnamese 
hot-and-sour  soup,  and  an  extensive 
salad  bar. 

Our  hosts,  students  in  a  job  develop- 
ment program" sponsored  by  the  Center 
tor  Southeast  Asian  Refugee  Resettle- 
ment, are  for  the  most  part  refugees 
from  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  who 
have  been  in  the  United  States  for 
several  months. 

"By  the  time  1  am  finished  with  this 
course,  I  will  be  a  very  good  cook," 
said  student  Sen  Trinh.  According  to  in- 
structor Kathleen  Nolan,  the  prior 
cooking  experience  of  the  students 
varies  widely.  "Some  of  them  were  sea- 
soned cooks  in  their  own  countries," 
she  said,  "and  some  are  green  peas." 
But  most  of  the  students  are  learning 
a  completely  new  trade. 

Why  go  into  such  a  rigorous  profes- 
sion? "It's  easier  than  farming,"  said 
Seng  Soun,  who  worked  the  fields  back 
in  Cambodia. 

For  Vai  Troung,  a  shoemaker  in  his 
homeland,  "it's  the  beginning  of  a  new 
life." 

The  cooking  program  has  been  in 
operation  for  two  years.  At  the  close  of 
its  first  year,  the  program  had  placed 
92  percent  of  its  students  in  jobs,  ac- 
cording to  program  staff,  who  boast 
that  those  students  had  the  highest 
average  earnings  of  any  trainees  from 
refugee  programs  in  the  city. 


According  to  Greg  Nixon,  director 
of  the  Center's  Job  Development  Pro- 
gram, the  cooking  students  test  at  a 
remarkably  high  level  of  retention  after 
90  days,  accounting  for  the  successful 
placement  of  so  many  trainees. 

Of  the  15  refugees  who  started  the 
current  cycle  together  just  six  weeks 
ago,  Nixon  said,  two  have  already 
been  placed  in  jobs,  and  he  expects 
that  three  more  may  be  placed  within 
the  next  few  days. 

Their  instructor,  Kathleen  Nolan,  a 
chef  with  15  years  of  experience,  was 
hired  as  much  for  her  extensive  culinary 
background  as  her  enthusiastic  attitude 
and  her  prior  work  with  refugees. 

Students  meet  four  hours  a  day,  five 
days  a  week  for  12  weeks  in  classes  de- 
signed to  provide  them  with  the  skills 
necessary  to  land  jobs  as  pantry  chefs, 
prep  cooks  and  grill  cooks.  Cooking 
lectures  and  hands-on  practice  are  fol- 
lowed each  day  by  English  classes 
tailored  to  learning  vocabulary  relating 
to  the  food  industry. 

In  the  future,  the  program  may  de- 
velop a  catering  component  that  could 
be  contracted  by  neighborhood  agencies. 
If  that  happens,  more  of  us  will  have 
the  good  fortune  to  be  nourished  by 
the  success  of  the  program  before  its 
students  find  jobs  in  places  like  the 
Hotel  Nikko,  the  Ramada,  Christophes 
and  the  Spear  Street  Grill. 

The  cooking  classes  are  free  and 
open  to  those  of  refugee  status  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  55.  People  interested 
in  enrolling  can  obtain  further  infor- 
mation by  calling  Tommy  Chung  at 
885-2743  or  by  dropping  in  to  speak 
to  a  job  development  counselor  at  the 
Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee 
Resettlement  at  875  O'Farrell  Street. 


Two  homeless  families  in  a  San  Francisco  park,  a  photograph  from  the  new  book 
"Home  of  the  Brave,"  which  documents  the  experiences  of  homeless  families. 


1987,  while  the  number  of  emergency 
shelter  beds  decreased  by  60  percent. 

"Home  of  the  Brave"  attempts  to  go 
beyond  common  stereotypes  of  home- 
less people  and  show  the  human  faces 
behind  the  statistics.  "We  wish  to 
establish  the  families  pictured  and  inter- 
viewed here  as  human  beings  with 
faces,  histories,  hurts,  hopes,  .and 
dreams,"  wrote  Salter  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  book. 

Many  homeless  men  and  women 
and  Tenderloin  residents  collaborated 
with  Salter  and  BAWRC  staff  to  pro- 
duce the  book,  both  as  interviewed 
subjects  and  interviewers. 

Explaining  why  she  got  involved, 
Diana,  a  formerly  homeless  woman 
who  now  lives  in  New  Orleans,  said: 
"I  don't  care  who  you  are,  you  could 
be  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  one  of  these  days,  it  (homelessness) 
could  happen  to  you." 

The  authors,  photographers  and 
subjects  are  all  hopeful  that  the  book 


will  change  the  way  homelessness  is 
perceived. 

"Each  and  every  one  of  us  has  a 
story  to  tell,"  said  Samuel.  The  book 
brings  out  what  can  happen  to  people. 
It's  not  filled  with  statistics— it's  filled 
with  down-to-earth  information." 

Added  Wilson:  'The  media  only 
focuses  on  the  homeless  and  the  dis- 
advantaged around  Thanksgiving, 
but  it  seemed  to  us  that  they  often 
already  had  the  stories  they  were  going 
to  write  in  their  minds.  They  wanted 
to  plug  in  families  that  would  go  with 
their  own  stories.  We  need  something 
that  lasts  longer  than  the  holiday 
season  that  tells  their  stories." 

"Home  of  the  Brave"  is  available 
in  local  book  stores  and  at  the  Bay 
Area  Women's  Resource  Center  at 
318  Leavenworth  Street.  Photographs 
by  Nancy  Palmieri  and  Tom  Levy 
used  in  the  book  are  on  display  in  the 
second  floor  lobby  of  the  San  Francisco 
Main  Library' at  McAllister  and  Hyde 
streets  through  the  end  of  February. 


Four  New  Books  on  Aging 
Make  Fascinating  Forum 


Refugees  cook  up  new  careers  and  delicious  meals  in  the  culinary  arts  training 
program  that  meets  at  the  Central  YMCA  on  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 


by  David  Knepler 

Anne  Bashkiroff's  husband  suffered 
from  Alzheimer's  Disease  at  a 
time  when  the  condition  had 
not  yet  been  named  and  was  generally 
thought  of  as  some  form  of  "senile 
dementia." 

Their  story  is  captured  in  Gail  Hol- 
land's book  "For  Sasha  With  Love:  The 
Anne  Bashkiroff  Story— An  Alzheim- 
er's Crusade,"  one  of  four  new  books 
on  aging  presented  at  a  forum  to  dis- 
cuss various  challenges  and  considera- 
tions facing  older  adults  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

Instead  of  having  Holland  speak 
about  the  book,  however,  the  Mental 
Health  Association  of  San  Francisco, 
which  sponsored  the  forum,  had  Anne 
Bashkiroff  tell  her  own  story,  which 
she  did  admirably  and  with  such  pas- 
sion as  to  make  her  audience  eager  to 
read  the  book. 

Bashkiroff  told  the  50  people  in  at- 
tendance that  as  she  watched  a  once 
proud,  intellectual,  and  astute  man  de- 
teriorate into  an  uncontrollable  and  dis- 
oriented patient,  bounced  from  one 
convalescent  home  to  another,  she  felt 
increasingly  alone,  "like  a  leper." 

Because  of  her  persistance  in  trying 
to  get  humane  help  for  her  husband 
and  to  get  a  definite  diagnosis  of  his 
condition,  the  Mental  Health  Associa- 
tion established  a  task  force,  became 
aware  of  Alzheimer's  and  created  the 
Family  Survival  Project  to  help  people 
like  the  Bashkiroffs. 

Three  other  authors  were  also  on 
hand  to  present  a  widely  varying  selec- 
tion of  books  on  aging.  And  just  in 
case  anyone  attending  thought  he  or  she 
was  too  young  to  be  included  in  a 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  aging, 
moderator  Dr.  Robert  Aaron  reminded 
everyone  that  'This  forum  is  for  all  of 
us  who  are  aging — this  forum  is  for 
all  of  us." 

Author  Charlotte  Painter  is  an  educa- 


tor who  teaches  poetic  expression  to 
people  over  60.  She  also  teaches  a  class 
in  autobiography  at  San  Francisco  State. 
In  her  work  she  said  she  has  found 
"Older  women  are  courageous  and 
maintain  enthusiasm  and  interest  in 
new  ideas  and  the  young."  Her  new 
book,  "Gifts  of  Age,"  is  a  collection 
of  essays  and  photos  of  32  "remarkable 
older  women." 

As  personnel  manager  for  PG&E 
for  25  years,  Elmo  Peterle  said  he  often 
witnessed  "many  sad  situations,  such 
as  devastated  widows  unprepared  for 
the  death  of  their  spouse."  When  he 
resolved  to  "put  my  own  house  in  or- 
der" to  ease  the  burden  on  his  family 
in  the  event  of  his  own  death,  Peterle 
found  more  than  60  different  "survivor 
responsibilities"  that  must  be  taken 
care  of. 

From  his  research,  he  crafted  "Legacy 
of  Love,"  a  handbook  designed  to  help 
anyone  to  organize  his/her  estate,  leave 
instructions  regarding  benefactors,  and 
provide  information  to  survivors  as  to 
the  deceased's  burial  wishes.  The  book 
also  includes,  j n  example  of  "A  Letter 
to  Survivors,"  an  avenue  for  one  last 
communication  between  the  deceased 
and  his/her  loved  ones. 

The  book  "Aging  Parents  and  You" 
is  also  a  handbook.  Author  Eugenia 
Anderson-Ellis  said  she  and  co-author 
Marsha  Dryan  wanted  to  offei  this 
manual  to  the  adult  children  of  aging 
parents,  to  suggest  "ways  to  keep 
parents  independent  and  healthy  for  as 
long  as  possible."  She  said  the  intent 
of  the  book  is  to  suggest  ways  "to  ex- 
tend middle  age"  of  one's  parents,  and 
to  provide  a  focus  for  adult  children 
as  they  become  aware  of  the  transition 
in  their  parents'  lifestyles  and  abilities. 

All  four  of  these  books  are  available 
at  local  bookstores  and  would  make 
thought-provoking  reading  and  per- 
haps important  gifts  to  friends  and 
family. 


EVENTS/ARTS 
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Stan  Rowe 

Bright  Visionary  Paintings 
Are  Windows  Into  TL  Lives 


by  Andy  Casler 

Imagine  RUSH  Magazine,  a  periodi- 
cal that  treats  its  readers  to  the 
pleasures  of  being  high,  beckoning 
them  to  a  realm  of  numbness  and  soft 
colors. 

A  magazine  which  illustrates  sub- 
stance abuse  is  a  dangerous  concept. 
So  far,  it  exists  only  in  the  painting, 
"Cover  for  Rush  Magazine,"  by  Stan 
Rowe,  whose  work  was  exhibited  at 
the  509  Cultural  Center  in  January. 

"My  paintings  get  people  to  look  at 
things  they  ordinarily  wouldn't  be  ex- 
pecting to  see,  and  they  are  forced  to 
respond  to  it,"  said  Rowe.  Using  the 
commercial  formats  of  magazine  and 
album  covers,  Rowe  appeals  to  and  se- 
duces the  public  just  as  drugs  lure  the 
addict. 

By  making  the  viewer  feel  what 
some  of  the  people  of  the  Tenderloin 
feel,  Rowe  goes  beyond  stereotyped 
images  and  gives  us  an  X-ray  view  of 
what  goes  on  inside.  It's  not  a  glori- 
fication, it's  a  presentation,"  he  said. 

Outwardly  quite  calm  and  com- 
posed, Rowe  reveals  his  inner  energy 
and  turmoil  in  his  artwork.  As  a  coun- 
selor at  the  Ozanam  Reception  Center, 
he  is  a  daily  witness  to  some  of  the 
most  brutal  and  tragic  aspects  of  street 
substance  abuse.  Rowe  himself  has 
been  a  recovering  alcoholic  for  20 
years  and  has  been  sober  for  the  last 
three  years. 

But  instead  of  depicting  the  tragic 
side,  Rowe's  paintings  convey  the  in- 
spiration that  keeps  him  on  the  wagon. 
"We've  seen  enough  on  television  and 
in  magazines  of  bag  people  and  people 


passed  out  in  corners,"  said  Rowe.  "I 
want  to  express  what  can  happen  to 
people  if  they  choose  recovery,  like  I 
have  and  many  of  my  friends  have." 

His  painting.  The  Rebirth  of  Every- 
man," modeled  after  Botticelli's  "Birth 
of  Venus,"  depicts  the  vulnerable  em- 
bryo that  is  inside  every  junkie,  wait- 
ing to  be  shaped  and  summoned  to 
life.  The  day-glo  colors  used  reveal 
a  moment  of  intimacy  and  incipient 
life. 

"Recovery,  at  least  for  me,"  said 
Rowe,  "has  been  the  death  of  one  life- 
style and  the  rebirth  into  another." 

Rowe  is  a  pioneer  of  a  style  which 
one  admirer  termed  "linear  impression- 
ism." Instead  of  solid  colors,  this  tex- 
ture of  many  lines  makes  the  subjects 
burst  with  their  internal  emotion. 

In  "Crucifixion,"  a  young,  black 
Christ  is  bursting  off  the  cross  and  out 
of  the  canvas.  Instead  of  thin  and 
suffering,  the  Christ  is  muscular  and 
exuberant. 

Rowe  is  not  very  religious,  but  he 
uses  Christian  symbols  because  they 
are  well-known  metaphors  for  what's 
going  on  in  a  person's  mind.  "By 
making  the  traditional  Christian  im- 
ages look  familiar,  people  can  identi- 
fy with  the  images,"  said  Rowe. 

Similarly,  in  "Remember  Me,"  a 
group  of  black  men  in  baseball  caps 
and  sodden  clothing  are  sitting  a- 
round  a  card  table  in  a  colorless,  drab 
room.  On  another  canvas  hung  near 
this  painting  are  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  pictured  as  a  robust,  black 
woman  and  her  playful  baby.  Rowe 
said  the  combination  of  the  two  images 
shows  that,  while  a  man  may  be  in  a 


New  to  you 

Second  Hand  Fashions 


St.  Anthony's  Thrift  Shop 
111  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

between  Jones  &  Leavenworth 
863-4512 
10  am-3  pm 
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Come  in  for  our 
weekly  specials. 


aarti  cooperative  hotel 

Do  you  want  to: 

•  leorn  how  to  live  with  50  other  people  in  o  clean,  comfortable  cooperative  residential 
hotel  in  the  Tenderloin? 

•  build  o  friendly,  supportive,  democratic  community? 

•  learn  how  to  be  responsible  for  the  management  of  your  own  building? 

•  help  keep  and  improve  affordable  housing  in  the  Tenderloin? 

Can  you: 

•  live  respectfully  with  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  people? 

•  be  counted  on  to  volunteer  five  hours  a  week  working  for  the  tenants'  cooperative? 

•  participate  in  meetings  without  talking  all  the  time  or  always  having  to  get  your  own 
way7 

Do  you  believe  that: 

•  Tenderloin  residents  can  work  together  democratically  to  conlrol  their  own  housing? 

•  you  can  learn  a  lot  from  other  people  like  yourself? 

•  you  con  work  with  others  like  yourself  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  lives? 

If  your  answer  lo  these  questions  is  YES,  then  you  may  be  interested  In  living  at  the  Aarti  Coopera- 
tive. 391  Leavenworth  For  more  information,  come  to  a  Membership  Committee  meeting  on 
Wednesdays  at  7  30  p  m  or  attend  an  introductory  meeting  on  the  first  and  third  Sundays  of  each 
month 


Painter  Stan  Rowe's  "linear  impressionist"  works  at  the  509  Cultural  Center  convey  an' 
inside  view  of  the  struggles  of  drug  abuse  and  visions  of  recovery. 


mundane  environment,  his  mind  and 
his  inner  life  have  the  power  to  be 
somewhere  else. 

'The  Angst  movement  of  the 
eighties  has  had  a  big  influence  on  my 
painting,"  said  Rowe,  speaking  of  the 
trend  in  art  which  confronts  the  view- 
er with  the  anxiety  that  is  everpresent 
in  society. 

In  "Album  Cover,"  the  viewer  is 
confronted  with  masturbation.  In  the 
painting,  the  weavings  of  Rowe's  linear 
technique  create  a  lush,  mist-filled  at- 
mosphere which  represents  the  mind  of 
the  man  who  is  masturbating  at  the 
bottom  of  the  picture.  The  viewer  is 
barraged  with  mixed  messages  from 


traditional  morals  and  from  what  he 
sees  in  the  painting. 

"What  we  feel  about  something  can, 
at  times,  be  frightening,"  said  Rowe. 
"I  am  trying  to  discover  what  is  artisti- 
cally acceptable  in  art  and  what  isn't." 

Rowe  has  been  a  witness  to  too 
much  of  the  human  drama  to  let  it 
go  by  unreported.  "Over  the  last  few 
years  I've  roamed  in  and  out  of 
galleries,  and  I've  seen  so  many  pretty 
pictures  that  were  conceived  as 
sellable  items,"  he  said.  'They  don't 
convey  much  feeling.  I  wouldn't  be  an 
artist  if  I  kept  rehashing  stuff  that's 
already  been  done." 


teen  scene 


I  Left  My  Heart  in  the  TL 

This  is  the  city,  a  city  filled  with 
more  scenic  sights  than  a  good 
40  percent  of  the  United  States. 
A  city  like  any  other  that  also  has  its 
not-so-scenic  sights.  Which  brings  us  to 
the  tale  of  the  Tenderloin,  one  of  S.F.'s 
not-too-popular  postcards.  But  as  a 
young,  homeless  civilian  from  this  side 
of  town,  you  ignore  the  facts  and  see 
it  as  another  stop  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
of  life,  so  you  cope  with  it.  And  young- 
er people  here  seem  to  be  dealing  with 
it  better  than  others. 

It's  true.  (Did  the  last  person  to 
ask  you  for  change  look  like  he  wanted 
a  bottle  of  Thunderbird  or  change 
to  go  see  the  show  at  the  Embassy?) 
Now  I'm  not  talking  about  the  poor 
homeless  in  the  streets  that  just  went 
through  a  tough  holiday  season,  but 
younger  people  do  seem  to  deal  with 
this  situation  much  better. 

The  fact  is  we  don't  really  like  this 
part  of  town  too  much.  We  all  just  see 


the  Tenderloin  as  another  path  to  be- 
coming a  established  citizen  with  a  roof 
over  our  heads,  a  place  where  you 
may  be  able  to  save  money  (getting 
a  cheap  room  or  hotel)  to  either  leave 
town,  or  move  to  a  more  respectable 
neighborhood  in  town,  like  the  mission, 
or  North  Beach,  or  as  in  my  case  the 
South  of  Market. 

And  to  my  experience  this  path 
through  the  Tenderloin  does  work. 
Thanks  to  places  like  Central  City 
Hospitality  House  and  Larkin  Street 
Youth  Shelter,  the  path  for  the  youth 
of  the  Tenderloin  is  made  much  easier. 
I  like  to  call  it  the  quick  Ghetto  way. 

But  there  still  are  nice  things  about 
the  Tenderloin  that  I  can  never  seem  to 
get  away  from. 

Maybe  it's  the  way  store  owners  out 
here  always  wail  till  the  last  minute 
(2:00  a.m.)  to  serve  a  needed  customer, 
or  the  $.99  burgers  all  over  the  place, 
or  maybe  it's  because  I  can  always 
"find  change"  in  front  of  Carl's  Jr.  to 
go  see  what's  playing  across  the  street 
at  the  Embassy. 

-RC 


OFFICE  SPACE  AVAILABLE 
Golden  Gate  Theater  Building 
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EXITheatre  Makes  Camus 
Stranger  Than  Ever  Before 


by  Betsy  Edwards 

EXITHEATRE  just  completed  its  run 
of  The  Stranger/'  Mel  Clay's 
stage  adaptation  which  was  strik- 
ingly different  from  the  Albert  Camus 
novel  of  the  same  name. 

Describing  the  production  in  the 
program  as  a  "cybernetic  deconstruc- 
tion,"  writer /director  Clay  chose  to  step 
completely  outside  the  actual  story  line 
of  the  book,  and  to  expose  the  emotion- 
al and  ethical  meaning  behind  the  action 
of  Camus'  characters  instead. 

Clay  said  this  approach  gave  him  the 
"liberty  to  revitalize  and  reinterpret  the 
novel  in  any  way  I  wanted  to."  As  the 
play  began,  the  events  depicted  in  the 
novel  had  already  happened;  the  play 
was  a  literary  speculation  on  the  con- 
sequences of  those  events. 

The  stage  was  sparsely  set,  and  the 
lighting  indirect,  which  cast  dramatic 
shadows  on  the  face  of  The  Replica 


calendar 


compiled  by  Esther  Wanning  and 
Regina  Marchi 

DAILY 
MONDAYS 

Morning  Support  Group:  Tenderloin  Self- 
Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  9-10  a.m. 
Coll  554-051 8  for  details.  Free. 
Support  Group  for  Older  Gay  Men:  60  years 
or  older.  Sponsored  by  Operation  Concern/ 
GLOE.  1853  Market  St.  7-9  p.m.  Call 
626-7000.  Free. 

Life  Drawing  Workshops:  Hospitality 
House,  1 46  Leavenworth  St.,  7-10  p.m.  Free. 
Free  Movies:  (Every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
4-6  p.m.)  Tenderloin  Self-Help  Center, 
191  Golden  Gate.  Call  554-0518  for  details. 
Drop-In  Art  Studio  and  Workshops:  "Life 
Drawing,"  7-10  p.m.  Hospitality  House,  146 
Leavenworth.  Free. 

Monday  Night  Writer's  Workshop:  Hos- 
pitality House,  146  Leavenworth  Street.  By 
invitation  of  instructor;  if  interested,  call 
776-2102.  Free. 

TUESDAYS 

Senior  Cambodian   Program:   North  of 
Market  Senior  Services,  333  Turk  St.,  out- 
ings, bingo,  English  practice,  arts  &  crafts, 
movies  1  p.m. -3  p.m.  Call  673-1720.  Free. 
Information  Exchange:  For  women  with 
AIDS  or  ARC.  S.F.  AIDS  Foundation,  25  Van 
Ness,  6th  floor,  2-3  p.m.  Free. 
Silkscreen  Workshop:  Hospitality  House 
at  146  Leavenworth  St.,  7-10  p.m.  Free. 
NOW  Meeting:  Addresses  women's  issues 
every  third  Tuesday.   Women's  Building, 
3583  18th  St  Call  929-1 865  for  time.  Free. 
Rap  Group:  Self-Help  Center,  2-3  p.m.  Free. 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  Meeting:  Self-Help 
Center,  7-8:30 p.m.,  Free. 
Silkscreen  Workshop:  Hospitality  House, 
1 46  Leavenworth  Street,  7- 1 0  p.  m. ,  Free. 

WEDNESDAYS 

Exploratorium:  This  hands-on  science  and 
"wonder"  exhibit  is  for  "children"  of  all 
ages,  3601  Lyon  St.  Free  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  each  month  and  every  Wednesday 
evening  after  6  p.m. 

The  DeYoung  Museum  and  the  Legion  of 
Honor:  Delight  in  the  museum  displays  for 
free  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month 
and  every  Saturday  from  10  a.  m  -noon. 
Crime  Abatement  Committee:  First  Wed- 
nesday of  every  month.  Cadillac  Hotel 
Ballroom,  380  Eddy  St.,  1  p.m.  Free. 
Rhythm  Band:  For  seniors  481  O'Farrell, 
9:30a.m.  Free. 

North   of   Market   Housing  Committee: 

Works  to  educate  Tenderloin  tenants  and  to 
improve  building  conditions.  308  Eddy 
St  ,  1  1  a.  m.  Free. 

Trons-Gender  Support  Group:  Tenderloin 


(Tracey  Hughes),  who  delivered  many 
wide-ranging,  often  fanciful  specula- 
tions centered  around  the  moral  ques- 
tions of  motivation  and  accountability 
that  surface  for  most  readers  of  Camus' 
novel:  How  is  it  that  Meursault,  the 
protagonist  of  the  novel,  was  so  unfeeling 
at  his  mother's  funeral?  Why  was  he 
carrying  a  gun  on  the  beach  that  sunny 
day,  and  what  led  him  to  shoot  the 
Arab?  And  why  did  he  not  logically 
plead  self-defense  at  his  trial? 

These  questions  on  the  importance 
of  life  and  death  were  addressed  pri- 
marily in  monologues  by  The  Replica — 
there  was  little  dialogue  in  the  play. 
Dressed  in  a  short  nurse's  uniform,  yet 
wearing  high  heels,  The  Replica's  per- 
sona changed  from  speech  to  speech; 
she  was  in  turns  mechanical,  humorous, 
sexy,  but  always  verbal. 

This  provided  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  inarticulate,  painful  emotional 
gaspings  of  her  ward,  Albert  (Scott 


Self-Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  4-6 
p  m  Free. 

Single  Parents  Support  Group:  Self-Help 
Center,  1-2  p.m.  Call  554-0518  for  details. 
Free. 

Tenderloin   Police/Community  Relations 
Committee:    First   Wednesday    of  every 
month.  Cadillac  Hotel  Ballroom,  380  Eddy 
1  p.m.  Free. 

Matinee:  Afternoon  of  movies,  discussion 
and  refreshments  for  gay  seniors.  Sponsored 
by    Operation    Concern/GLOE/North  of 
Market  Senior  Services,  363  Golden  Gate 
Ave     (new    location),    2:15-4   p.m.  Call 
626-7000  for  details.  Free. 
Writer's   Workshop   for   Older  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Men:  50+  Sponsored  by  Opera- 
tion Concern/GLOE.  1853  Market  St.,  6-8 
p.m.  Call  626-7000  Free. 
Writer's  Workshop:  Hospitality  House,  146 
Leavenworth  St.,  7-10  p.m.  Free. 
Community   Meeting:    Self-Help  Center, 
call  554-051 8  for  details. 


"The  Fantastical  Adventures  of  Willie  & 
Rose"  premieres  at  the  New  Conservatory 
Children's  Theatre  Company  at  25  Van 
Ness  through  February  5. 


THURSDAYS 

Senior  Cambodian  Program:  North  of 
Market  Senior  Services,  333  Turk  St.  1-3 
p.m.  Outings,  bingo,  exercise,  English 
practice,  arts  &  crafts,  meal  programs.  Free. 
Cambodian  Support  Group:  Tenderloin 
Self-Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate.  1-3 
p.m.  Free. 

Humor  Workshop:  Self-Help  Center, 
3:30-4:30  p.m..  Free. 

Narcotics  Anonymous:  Open  Meeting  from 
6:30-8:00  p.m.  at  the  509  Cultural  Center, 
509  Ellis.  Free. 

Quilting   Classes:    Tenderloin  Self-Help 
Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  9-1 1  a.m.  Free. 
Veteran's  Open  House:  Tenderloin  Self- 
Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  11  o.m- 
2  pm.  Free. 

Older  Gay  Men's  Friendship  Group:  60  + 

Sponsored  by  Operation  Concern/GLOE 
711  Eddy  St.,  every  other  Thursday,  2:45 
p.m.  Call  626-7000  for  info.  Free. 
Pottery  and  Sculpture  Workshop:  Hospi- 
tality House  at  146  Leavenworth  St.,  7-10 
p.m.  Free. 


Rankin),  who  remained  for  most  of  the 
play  wrapped  from  neck  to  waist  in 
bandages  and  clear  plastic  wrap  with  a 
nylon  stocking  stretched  over  his  head, 
which  distorted  his  features  grotesquely. 
The  play's  character  Albert  seemed  to 
be  an  amalgam  of  the  murderers  and 
murdered  characters  in  the  novel. 
Albert's  anguished  presence  on  stage 
sustained  throughout  the  play  the 
troubling  questions  of  who  is  the  vic- 
tim, and  who  is  ultimately  responsible. 

"I  tried  to  remain  true  to  the  main 
theme  of  the  novel — simply  that  we  are 
all  responsible  for  our  own  fate  and 
destiny,"  said  Clay. 

And  Clay  closed  the  play  with  that 
theme.  Scott  Rankin  appeared  on  stage 
at  the  end  of  the  play,  whiteface  re- 
placing the  distorting  nylon  stocking, 
and  lit  a  cigarette.  The  Replica  turned 
to  him  and  said:  "The  play  is  over, 
Scott.  Go  home."  She  then  pointed  out 
the  exits  to  the  audience,  and  asked 
them  to  leave  the  theater. 

Located  at  366  Eddy  Street, 
EXITheatre  produces  a  full  season  of 
plays,  including  many  by  local  play- 
wrights. The  1988-89  season  continues 


Arts  and  Crafts  Classes  For  Seniors:  North 
of  Market  Senior  Services,  333  Turk  St., 
1-3  p.m.  Call  885-2274.  Free. 

FRIDAYS 

Nor- Anon  Family  Group:  12-step  program 
for  family,  relatives,  friends  of  addicts 
8-9:30  p.m.,  509  Ellis.  Free. 
Women  Writer's  Workshop:  For  women 
working  or  living  in  the  Tenderloin.  Bay 
Area  Women's  Resource  Center,  318 
Leavenworth,  9:30-1 1  a.m.  Free. 
Women's  Day:  Rap  groups,  socializing,  a 
chance  to  meet  other  women.  Tenderloin 
Self-Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  11 
a.m.-  7  p.m.  Free. 

Chess  Club:  For  children  of  ALL  ages,  Main 
Children's  Room  at  Civic  Center  (Main 
Library),  3-6  p.m.  Free. 

SATURDAYS 

Legal  Advice  and  Referral  Clinic:  Exper- 
ienced lawyers  give  legal  advice  to  clients 
on  a  walk-in  basis.  Public  Library  (Main 
Branch)  at  Larkin  &  McAllister  2nd  Satur- 
day of  every  month  throughout  the  year, 
10 a.m. -1  p.m.  Free. 

Painting  Workshop:  Hospitality  House  at 
146  Leavenworth  St.,  1-5  p.m.  Free. 
Writer's  Workshop:  Open  to  the  public, 
child  care  provided.  509  Cultural  Center, 
509  Ellis  St  ,  2nd  and  4th  Saturday  of  every 
month,  4:30-7  p.m.  Free. 
More  A. A.:  Lyric  Hotel,  140  Jones  St., 
5 p.m.  Free. 

Performance  Fest:  Music,  comics,  poets. 
509  Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis  St.,  8-1 1  p.m. 
Free. 

Open    Poetry    Performance  Workshop: 

(every  second  and  fourth  Sat.  of  the  month, ) 
509  Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis  St.,  4-7  p.m. 
Free. 

Painting  Workshop:  Hospitality  House,  146 
Leavenworth  St.,  1-5  p.m.  Free. 

SUNDAYS 

Narcotics  Anonymous:  Open  Meetings, 
5-6:00  p.m.  509  Ellis  Street.  Free. 
Children's  Birthday  Party:  (last  Sun.  of 
every  month, )  509  Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis 
St  Parental  consent  required.  Parents 
welcome.  Party  for  all  children  with  birth- 
days during  month,  with  cake,  ice  cream, 
games,  etc.  Supervision  by  509.  Free. 
Ballroom  Dancing  for  Seniors:  Golden  Gate 
Park  Senior  Center,  6101  Fulton  St.  Live  Band 
2  p.m.  suggested  donation  $1 .00. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Wednesday,  February  1: 

Children's  Program:  Ages  6  and  up  will 

celebrate  Chinese  New  Year  with  shadow 

puppets.  3:30  p.m.  Mam  Children's  Room 

at  Civic  Center  Library.  Free. 

Thursday,  February  2-Thursday,  March  9 
Educational/Support  Group:  A  series  of 
two-hour  sessions  for  caregivers  of  older 
parents  or  relatives  Both  practical  informa- 
tion and  emotional  support  will  be  offered. 
St  Agnes  Church  Rectory,  1025  Masonic 
Avenue.  To  sign  up,  call  864-7400.  $30 
fee,  adjustable  with  need. 

Friday,  February  3  and  running  thru 
February  12: 

New  Shakespeare  Company:  "The  Wizard 
of  Oz"  and  "Twelfth  Night,"  at  Central 
YMCA,  220  Golden  Gate  Ave  "Twelfth 
Night":  preview  Wednesday,  Feb.  1  at 
9:00  p.m.  Performances  Feb.  3-12,  Fridays 
and  Saturdays,  8:30  p.m.  Sundays,  7:30 
p.m.  Admission  $10  ($5  for  students  and 


Scott  Rankin  as  Albert  in  EXITheatre's 
production  of  "The  Stranger." 


with  "Picnic  On  The  Battlefield"  by 
Fernando  Arrabal,  and  "Aria  Da  Capo" 
by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  February 
16-March  11.  For  more  information, 
call  931-1094. 


seniors)  "The  Wizard  of  Oz":  Performances 
Saturdays,'  Feb.  4  &  11,  2:00  p.m.  Ad- 
mission $3.  Information:  668-7633. 

Saturday,  February  4: 
Chinese  Lion  Dances:  For  children  of  all 
ages  at  the  Mam  Children's  Room  in  the 
Civic  Center  Library  Noon  Free. 

Sunday,  February  5 

Dance  Audition:  Last  day  of  try-outs  for  the 
upcoming  Ethnic  Dance  Festival.  The  pub- 
lic is  invited.  McKenna  Theatre,  San  Fran- 
cisco State  University  11  a.m.  to  6:30 
p.  m  ,  $1  donation. 

Tuesday,  February  7  and  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 8: 

Public  Sessions  of  The  National  Council 
on  Disability:  From  9-3  p.m.  on  February 
7,  a  forum  on  the  Americans  with  Disability 
Act  (call  751-8765  for  reservation).  February 
8  from  9  a.m.  to  noon,  a  Long  Term  Health 
Care  forum  (reservation  not  necessary). 
Cathedral  Hill  Hotel,  Van  Ness  &  Geary. 
Free. 

Wednesday,  February  8: 
Lecture:  "Osteoporosis:  The  Exercise  Factor" 
at  UCSF  noontime  Brown  Bag  series  Latest 
findings  presented  by  Jon  E.  Block,  Ph.D., 
Room  300,  Health  Sciences  West  Building, 
513  Parnassus  Avenue;  12-1  p.m.  Free. 

Wednesday,  February  8: 
Valentine-making:  For  all  age  children  at 
the  Main  Children's  Room  of  the  Civic 
Center  Library.  3:30  p.m.  Free. 

Wednesday,  February  8: 
Radio  Program:  Jean  Tom  of  Self  Help 
for  the  Elderly  will  talk  about  cholesterol 
and  how  to  keep  your  heart  healthy  through 
diet.  KPFA  radio,  94.1  FM.  7  p.m. 

Friday,  February  9: 

Chinese  Calligraphy  Class:  For  children 
ages  8  and  up.  4-6  p.m.  at  the  Main 
Children's  Room  at  the  Civic  Center  Library. 
Free. 

Saturday,  February  11: 

Conference:  "The  Bay  Area  Celebrates  the 
Year  of  the  Young  Reader"  from  9  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.  at  Sola  and  Phillip  Burton  Aca- 
demic High  School  in  Bayview  Hunter's 
Point.  $30  registration.  Call  788-2573  for 
further  information. 

Wednesday,  February  15: 
Children's    Films:    "Really    Rosie"  and 
"Changes,   Changes."   11   and   12  a.m.. 
Main   Children's   Room   at   Civic  Center 
Library.  Ages  3-5  Free. 

Saturday,  February  18: 

Youth  Checkers  Tournament:  Sign-ups  are 
being  accepted  now  at  local  recreation 
centers  for  the  cirywide  tournament  to  be 
held  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Chinese  Recreation 
Center,  Washington  and  Mason  Streets  In- 
formation: 558-4470. 

Saturday,  February  18: 

EXITheatre  Gala  Opening:  "Picnic  on  the 
Battlefield,"  by  Fernando  Arrabal,  and 
"Ana  da  Capo,"  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 
Runs  through  March  11.  EXITheatre,  366 
Eddy  St.,  8:00  p.m.  Thursdays,  Fridays  and 
Saturdays.  Opening  night,  admission  $10. 
Other  nights,  $6  (Special  previews  Feb. 
16  and  17,  only  $2) 

Saturday,  February  25: 

Heartsaver  CPR  Class:  The  class  teaches 
how  to  maintain  heart  health  as  well  as  the 
technique  of  cardiopulmonary  resusci- 
tation. District  Health  Center  04,  1490  Mason 
Street,  9  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  Call  558-2308 
for  reservation  $3  fee. 


Public  Hearing 

VACANCY  CONTROL 

Stop  skyrocketing  rents! 
Feb.28,  2  p.m.,  City  Hall 
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Condom  Sense 

Time  again  for  condom  sense.  For 
the  tenth  consecutive  year  dancing 
condom  T-shirts,  the  pregnant  man, 
and  slogans  such  as  "When  you  rise 
condomize"  will  herald  National  Con- 
dom Week,  starting  February  14.  The 
Condom  Resource  Center,  which  spon- 
sors the  campaign,  targets  18-  to  24- 
year-olds,  using  humor  to  promote 
condom  use.  "Many  folks,  especially 
young  people,  are  not  aware  of  how 
easy  and  inexpensive  it  is  to  protect 
themselves  using  condoms,"  says  Buzz 
Bense  of  the  Condom  Resource  Center. 
The  next  best  thing  to  abstinence,  latex 
condoms  protect  against  the  AIDS 
virus,  other  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases, and  pregnancy.  For  information 
on  events  or  a  copy  of  the  catalog 
(posters,  t-shirts,  resource  materials), 
call  891-0455. 

Health  Aide  Training  For  Elders 

A  ten-week  training  program  will 
begin  February  21  to  train  older  work- 
ers to  become  certified  home  health 
aid^s.  Applicants  to  the  program, 
which  is  free  and  run  by  Self-Help  for 
the  Elderly,  should  be  over  55  years 
of  age,  unemployed,  and  U.S.  citizens 
or  legal  residents.  Training  sessions 
will  be  about  15  hours  a  week;  applica- 
tions should  be  made  by  February  15 
to  Razia  Khan  at  Self-Help  for  the 
Elderly,  second  floor  of  445  Grant 
Avenue,  982-9171. 

Tenants  Union  Extends  Hours 

The  San  Francisco  Tenants  Union  is 
now  open  on  Saturdays  from  10  until 
5  and  Monday  through  Thursday 
evenings  until  9  p.m.  The  union,  located 
at  558  Capp  Street— between  20th  and 
21st  streets — provides  free  walk-in  or 


telephone  counseling  for  members  and 
walk-in  service  for  non-members.  For 
opening  hours  on  specific  days,  call 
282-6622. 

Ethnic  Dance  Try-Outs 

Some  27  companies  and  3  soloists 
will  appear  at  San  Francisco's  famous 
Ethnic  Dance  Festival  in  June.  They 
will  be  chosen  from  the  63  folk  dance 
companies  and  13  soloists— representing 
at  least  30  countries— who  are  audi- 
tioning at  San  Francisco  State  Univer- 
sity's McKenna  Theatre.  One  more  day 
of  this  lively  three-day  event  remains- 
February  5.  One  dollar  buys  a  ticket, 
and  the  show  lasts  from  11  a.m.  to 
6:30  p.m. 

Agencies  Create  Extra  Shelter 

During  a  particularly  cold  and  rainy 
spell  in  early  January  various  church 
groups  and  private  organizations  came 
together  briefly  to  provide  temporary 
shelter  space  for  the  homeless.  Epis- 
copal Sanctuary  staffed  a  temporary 
shelter  set  up  first  at  Trinity  Church 
and  later  at  Canon  Kip  Community 
Center. 

In  the  Tenderloin,  Central  City  Hos- 
pitality House  took  the  lead  by  quickly 
setting  up  an  emergency  shelter  at  the 
United  Artists  Building  at  Golden  Gate 
and  Leavenworth  for  some  120  home- 
less people  a  night  between  January  5 
and  20. 

United  Artist's  donated  the  site,  and 
the  city  provided  blankets,  cots,  and 
portable  toilet  facilities.  "It  was  a  pretty 
good  example  of  a  lot  of  people  chipping 
in  to  make  it  happen,"  said  Mayor's 
Homeless  Coordinator  Robert  Prentice. 
He  estimated  that  more  of  this  kind  of 
cooperation  housed  an  additional  200 
homeless  people  in  January. 

In  late  January,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  took  over  and  opened  up  a 
shelter  at  Ella  Hill  Hutch  Commun- 
ity Center  at  1050  McAllister  Street. 

'The  shelter  will  rotate  among  differ- 
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ent  agencies  about  every  two  weeks," 
said  Paul  Boden  of  Hospitality  House. 
"No  one  agency  can  afford  to  keep  it 
going  indefinitely."  Boden  said  he  hoped 
that,  with  the  cooperation  of  various 
volunteers  and  non  profit  agencies,  the 
shelter  will  continue  through  March. 

New  Goodwill  Store 

The  new  Goodwill  store,  which 
opened  on  January  26  at  822  Geary 
Street  (between  Hyde  and  Larkin),  is 
meeting  customer  demand  in  pre- 
senting a  more  "upscale"  image.  While 
Goodwill's  bargain  prices  remain  peren- 
nially popular.  Goodwill  is  paying  new 
attention  to  stylishness  and  wardrobe 
building;  the  newly  renovated  store  it- 
self is  fashionably  decorated  in  mauve 
and  teal  green. 


Revenue  from  the  sale  of  donated 
goods  brings  benefits  not  only  to  the 
bargain  hunter  but  also  to  store  em- 
ployees, most  of  whom  have  faced 
varieties  of  employment  barriers — 
from  lack  of  training  to  mental  handi- 
caps. 

Year  Of  The  Serpent 

Chinese  and  Vietnamese  New  Year 
(#4687)  will  usher  out  the  dragon  and 
bring  in  the  serpent  on  February  6. 
An  eight-day  public  celebration  in  the 
Chinese  community  runs  from  February 
11-18  and  culminates  in  the  big  parade 
on  February  18.  Chinese  traditionalists 
hold  the  snake  in  high  regard;  con- 
sequently we  can  look  forward  to  a 
year  marked  by  wisdom  and  flexibility. 


GOODWILL  STORES 


XIN  HAN  HANH 
THONG  BAO! 

Mot  tiem  Goodwill  nifa 
da  den  vc/i  cong  dohg  S.F. 

NGAY  KHAI  TRl/dNG  LClN 

tai  tiem  men  6?  difcmg  Geary  trong  khu 
Tenderloin  tai  822  Geary  Street 

Thdl  Hai  den  Thit  Sau:  9  gid  sang  din  7  gia  toi 
Thti  Bay:  9  gid  sang  den  5  gi&  30  chie'u 
Chit  Nhqt:  12  gia  trUa  den  5  gid  chieu 


The  Goodwill  Store 

822  Geary  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94109 


ANNOUNCING 
OUR 

SENIOR  CITIZENS' 
PROGRAM 


With  Sizzlers'  special  discount  card,  Senior 
Citizens  can  purchase  items  from  the  Senior 
Citizens'  menu  or  the  regular  menu  and  get  20% 
off  all  day  Monday  and  all  day  Wednesday. 
Plus,  get  20%  off  2:00  to  5:00  PM  every  day 
(including  Sunday). 

This  discount  is  not  good  with  other  discounts 
or  coupons. 

This  program  is  available  at  the  San  Francisco 
Sizzler  at  Eddy  and  Leavenworth,  where  all 
profits  benefit  low  cost  housing. 

Ask  the  manager  for  your 
Senior  Citizens  card  today. 


Sizzler 

Steak  •  Seafood  •  Salad 

Eddy  and  Leavenworth  Streets 
San  Francisco 
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Tow  South  East  Asian 
Cleveland  Children  Fund, 
B07  N.   San  Joaguin  St., 
Suite  #207,  Stockton, 
CA  95202. 


Memorialized  by  shocked  and  saddened 
family  and  friends  at  a  service  in  the 
Stockton  Civic  Center  last  month  was  6- 
year-old  Sokhim  An,  who  was  slain  with 
four  other  Southeast  Asian  children  in  a 
schoolyard. 
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Ngudi  Ty  Nan  Taj  S.F.  Hop  Lai  Giiip 
Da  Nhiing  Gia  Dinh  6  Stockton 


The  mother  of  massacre  victim  Thuy  Tran 
was  comforted  at  the  funeral. 
Me  cua  nan  nhan  Tran  Thuy  dude 
an  ul  trong  luc  dua  dam. 


Sophath  Pak  va  Sara  Colm 

Nhdhg  ngu'di  ty  nan  -Dong 
Nam  A  tai  San  Francisco  dang 
choang  vang  vi  dau  bubn,  sd 

Ve  Su  Bao 
Dong  Tai 
Stockton:  Tai 
Sao?  Khong 
Co  Cau  Tra 
Ldi  Hop  Ly 

Nguyen  Qui  Di/c 

Vao  ngay  thu  ba,  17 
thang  gieng,  nam  dda  tre  gbc 
Dong  Nam  A  bi  giet  va  30  tre 
khac  bi  thu'dng  vi  mot  ngu'bi 
dung  sung  tu"  dbng  ban  bda 
bai  tai  khung  vien  mot 
trubtig  O  Stockton.  Trong 
khi  nhdhg  ngu'bi  Dong  Nam  A 
tai  Central  Valley  va  Vung 
Vinh  thu'dng  tiec  cho  nhiing 
dda  be  nay,  mot  ngUdi  ty  nan 
Viet  Nam,  bng  Nguyen  Qui 
Ddc,  da  viet  len  bai  binh 
luan  sau. 

Mot  liic  sau,  anh  khong 
hoi  tai  sao  nda.  NhuYig  viec 
nhu"  tham  kich  ngay  17  thang 
gieng  cua  nam  diia  tre  tai 
khung  vien  mot  triidng  6 
Stockton  da  tiing  xay  ra 
nhieu,  rat  nhieu  lan.  Bao 
chi  ngay  nay  liet  ke  gan 
miidi  vu  nhuhg  ngiidi  co  doc, 
nan  dbi  hay  chinh  ban  uhan 
ho,  va  dung  sung  ban  chet 
nhiing  ngiibi  kh6ng  tbi  tinh 
gi  net.  Tbi  nhd  rang  mdi  nam 
deu  cb  khoang  hai  vu  nhu"  vay 
td  khi  toi  den  My. 

Dude  ldn  len  trong} 
chien  tranh,  toi  khong  the 
khong  hoi  tai  sao.  -Day  la 
mpt  dat  nUdc  trong  thdi 
binh.  Nguyen  nhan  cua  nhiing 
viec  bao  d6ng  nhu  vay  la  gi? 
Tai  sao  chiing  ta,  trong  xa 
hoi,  lai  qua  bat  Juc  trong 
viec  ngan  chan  nhdhg    vu  nhu' 


hai  va  nhiing  cau  hoi  khong 
dude  tra  lo'i  trong  tham  kich 
cua  nam  dua  tre  bi  giet 
trong  khung  vien  mot  trubng 
tai  Stockton  vao  ngay  17 
thang  gieng.  Nhiing  vai  ngay 
sau,  cac  thanh  vien  trong 
cong  dong  ngu'di  ty  nan  da  co 
hanh  ddng  ti'ch  cub  cho  tham 
kich  do  cho  cong  dbng  ho  va 
cho  gia  dinh  cua  nhung  diia 
tre  bi  thubhg    va    bi  chet. 

"T6i  khong  the"  tin  diidc 
di£u  do,"  mot  ngu'di  ty  nan 
Campuchia,  Kang  Moeurn, 
trong  vung  Tenderloin  nbi 
nhu"  vay.  Mot  cube  tan  sat 
nhu"  vay  chi  cb  the  xay  ra 
trong  chien  tranh  hay  nhiing 
ndi  khac  end  khbrg  the  xay 
ra  trong  khung  vien  mot 
trubng  hoc  vdi  dong  dao  tre 
em,"  bng  nbi  nhu*  vay.  "Tai 
sao  con  ac  mong  nay  cii  dieh 
di  dieh  lai  vdi  ngu'di 
Campuchia?  Chung  tbi  trb'n 
tranh  cube  chien  hung  tan, 
va  chung  tbi ^ dang  tim  deh  sii 
thanh  binh.  d  dau  mdi  la  ndi 
an  binh  that  su?" 

Hung  thu,  Patrick 
Edward  Purdy,  24  tub'i,  da  no 


vay?  Hay  xa  hbi  chung  ta  da 
nhiing  tay  vao  nhuhg  vu  nay 
mot  each  gian  tiep?  Hay 
chung  ta  nen  phan  no  hdn  va 
da  nghiem  cam  sU*  dung  sung^ 
td  lciu?  Hay  chung  ta  nen  de 
y  thu  pham  Patrick  Edward 
Purdy  nhieu  hdn  khi  bng  ta 
con  la  mot  diia  tre  dang  ldn? 

Liic  dau  khi  tbi  thay 
tUa  de  cua  vu  tham  sat,  tbi 
khbng  mubn  doc  nhdhg  bai  do. 
"Trdi  d,"  tbi  nbi  t-ham, 
"lai  la  nhung  vu  do  nda." 
Luc  do  toi  khbng  mubn  biet 
them  chi  tie't  nao  nda.  Thay 
vi  doc  tiep,  tbi  di  coi  hat, 
de  trub  dien  vol  nhdhg  cau 
chuyen  tan  bao  cua  phia  Nam 
hbi  20  nam  trubc.  6  do  mot 
Tan  nda,  tbi  hbi,  tai  sao? 
Trong  hai  mudi  nam  qua, 
nhiing  vu  bao  dbng  do  chiia 
ngung  bao  gid,  nhu*  chiing  ta 
da  dude  coi  trong  Miami 
trong  tuan  qua.  Lam  sao  ma 
tat  ca  nhuhg  chuyen  nay  nhu" 
vay  ducc? 

Cau  hbi  khb  nhat  la  ve 
nhung  dda  tre  Dong  Nam  A  tai 
khung  vien  cua  triidng  d 
Stockton.  Nhuhg  diia  tre 
ngu'di  Campuchia,  Viet  Nam, 
va  Lao  ma  bi  thu'dng  hoac 
chet,  cb  the  con  qua  nhb  de 
kinh  nghiem  dUdc  cube  chien 
tai  d5t  me  cua  chiing.  Cuhg 
khbng  cb  gi  khac,  ho  den  dat 
nay  nhu"  nhuhg  ngiidi  ty  nan. 
Cb  the  gia  dinh  ho  da  coi  no 
la  mot  th^  he"  tiidng  lai  vdi 
nh.Leu  co  hbi  song  mot  cube 
song  tii  do  va  an  lanh .  Trong 
nhay  mat,  nhuhg  gia  dinh  do 
da  ml't  di  nhi&ig  ngu'di  con  ma 
ho  nghi  la  chung  se  sbnfl 
thinh  vifdng  hdn  tren  manh 
dat  mdi  nay. 

Vai  nam  truce,  tbi  phu 
giiip  cho  mot  dam  tang  cua 
mot  cau  be  Viet  Nam  chet 
trong  mot  tai  nan.  Cau  be  7 
tuoi  ay  la  mot  hoc  sinh  rat 
thong  minh.  Cha  me  ciia  be  la 


siing  trong  khung  vieYi  trifdng 
tieu  hoc  Cleveland,  lam  cho 
nam  diia  tre  bi  chet  va  30 
dua  bi  thu'dng,  sau  do  bng  ta 
tu1  sat.  Trong  do,  b6h  em  la 
ngu'di  Campuchia  va  mot  ngu'bi 
Viet  Nam. 

Purdy  da  mot  qua  khd 
tarn  than  khdng  on  dinh  va  da 
tuVig  bi  bat  vi  vai  vu  an 
nhb,  va  triidc  kia  da  hoc  tai 
trubng  Cleveland  vao  luc  hoc 
ldp  mbt  va  ldp  hai.  Kh6ng  cb 
ngu6i  nao  se  biet  du*dc 
nguyen  do  cua  cube  tham  sat 
db,  va  cuhg  khbng  bi£t  cb 
phai  la  vi  ly  do  chung  tbc 
hay  khbng. 

Mot  so  ngu'di  ty  nan  tai 
San  Francisco  da  den  du"  bubi 
tu"dng  niem  cac  em  tai  Civic 
Auditorium  b  Stockton  vao 
ngay  23  thang  gieng  dUdc  t6 
chiic  bdi  mdt  to  chdc  lam 
thdi  cua  cac  lanh  dao  ngu'di 
Viet,  Campuchia  va  Lao  tai 
Vung  Vinh  va  Central  Valley. 

"Bub'i  tUdng  niem  nay  la 
bu'dc  dau  ti^n  de  lam  lanh 
lai  vet  thu'dng,"  bng  Vu  DUc 
Viidng  ciia  Trung  Tarn  Tai  Dinh 
Cu'  Ngu'di  Ty  Nan    Dbng    Nam  A 


Nhuhg  ngu'di  hoat  dbng 
cho  ngu'bi  thue  nha  dang  cb 
gang  lcip  lai  ke  hb  trong  dao 
luat  gidi  han  tien  thue  nha: 
khbng  co  dieu  luat  gi  ve 
nhung  can  nha  chiia  cb  ngudi 
d. 

Sau  hai  lan  cb  gang 
gibi  han  tien  thue  ciia  nhuhg 
chung  cu  chu'a  cb  ngUdi  a  tai 
San  Francisco  bi  that  bai 
vao  mua  thu  nam  ngoai,  cac 
nhbm  ngu'di  mu'bn  nha  va  Uy 
Vien  Thanh  Pho  bng  Harry 
Britt  dang  cb  gang  khbi  phuc 
lai  su*  gidi    han    tien  nha. 

Theo  dao  luat  ve  tien 
nha  ciia  thanh  phb  hien  nay, 
chu  nha  cb  the'  tang  ti^n  nha 
cua  nhiing  can  nha  dang  cb 
ngu'di  b  td  4  den  7  phan  tram 
mbl  nam,  tuy  theo  su"  lam 
phat.  Nhung  ddi  vdi  nhiing 
can  nha  khbng  co  ngu'di  d,  ho 
cb  the  tang  tien  thue  deh 
bat  cd  gia  nao,  db  la  ke  hb 
cua  dao  luat  ve  tien  nha  ma 
lam  cho  tien  thue  cb  the 
tang  yot. 

Uy  Vi£n  Hbi  Dong  Thanh 
Phb,  bng  Britt,  dinh  diia  ra 
mot  ke  hoach  gidi  han  tien 
nha  >ang  each    dbng    lai  khe 


nhiing  ngu'di  ty  nan  sieng 
can;  ngu'di  cha  lam  hai  viec. 
"Tbi  khbng  ngai  (di  lam)," 
ngiidi  cha  db  nbi  vdi  tdi  nhu" 
viy.  "Tbi  mubn  cho  con  tbi 
mpt  cd  hbi."  Dua  be  db  tUdng 
trdng  cho  mot  tudng  lai  tudi 
sang,  mot  the  h£  tubhg  lai 
sbng  trong  canh  thanh  binh 
va  se  thanh  cong.  Nhuhg, 
dda  tre  da  chet.  Va  tat  ca 
bohg_  nhien  trd  thanh  vb 
nghia.  Cube  vu*dt  bi£n  ra 
khbi  Viet  Nam.  SU"  dao  thoat. 


nbi  nhu'  vay.  Ong  da  giu'p  dd 
to  chdc  bubi  db  va  cd  hdn 
4.000  ngu'di  deh  tham  dd 
trong  do  cb  bng  Thong  Doc 
Deukmejian.  "Chung  tdi  co 
the  lam  cho  tham  kich  tuyet 
vong  do  trd  nen  bdt  dau  cho 
cong  dbng." 

Theo  lbi  bng  Vub'ng,  Uy 
Hbi  Tre  Eln  -Dbng  Nam  A  Tai 
Cleveland  se  sap  xep  cac 
cube  hufdng  d^h  cho  cac  gia 
dinh  cb  con  ^  em  bi  thu'dng 
hoac  chet  bdi  nhdhg  ngu'bi 
lam  cong  tac  xa  hbi  song  ngd 
va  cac  cube  hiidng  dan  db  se 
keb  dai  tbi  thieu  la  vai 
thang.  Ngoai  ra,  mbt  so 
tien  danh  cho  than  nhan  cua 
nhdhg  dda  tre  db  da  dubc  gbm 
gbp,  va  da  phan  phat  500  So- 
la cho  mbl  gia  dinh  cb  con 
em  bi  chet.  Cubi  cung,  de 
tubing  ni^m  nam  em  do,  mbt 
hoc  bong  da  dude  thanh  lap, 
bng  VuSng  nbi,  "de  nhuTig  em 
khac  cb  the  tiep  tuc  con 
du*bng  ma  nhdhg  em  (bi  tham 
sat)  mat." 

Tien  quyen  cho  gia  dinh 
nan  nhan — ch£'t  va  bi  thiidng 
— cd  the  gbi  deh  Southeast 
Asian  Cleveland  Children 
Fund,  807  N.  San  Joaquin 
Street,  Suite  #207, 
Stockton,  CA  95202. 


hb  db  gua  sU  gidi  han  tien 
nha  chi  dUdc  tang  len  tbi  da 
10  phan  tram  trong  hai  nam, 
ba't  k£  chung  cu  dude  trbng 
bao  nhieu  lan  trong  hai  nam 
db. 

Lien  Hbi  Ba"c  Market  da 
bau  chap  thuan  cho  k£  hoach 
db,  vdi  dieu  kien  tien  nha 
kh6ng  tang  tren  10  phan  tram 
trong  mbi  hai  nam. 

"Dieu  luat  gidi  han 
tien  nha  cua  nhdhg  can  nha 
chu'a  ngu'di  d  se  giup  cho  gia 
tien  nha  tai  Tenderloin  dubc 
on  dinh,  nhung  dieu  db_  nen 
du"dc  thi  hanh  hbi  may  '  nam 
tru"dc,"  phb  chu  tich  Lien 
Hdi  Bac  Market,  cb  Do"  Thd, 
nbi  nhu  vay.  Trong  khi  cb 
lam  vi^c  vdi  ngubi  ty  nan 
tai  Trung  Tarn  Thanh  T'.ieu 
Nien  Viet,  cb  nbi,  cb  thay 
nhieu  gia  dinh  cb  ldi  tdc 
tha'p  mubn  don  deh  mot  chung 
cu"  ldn  hOn,  nhung  ho  khbng 
du  dieu  kien. 

Vdi  thanh    phan  mdi  cua 
Hbi  Dbng  Ttianh     Phb,  nhdng 
ngu'di  de  xufdng  dieu  luat  mbi 
nay  mong  rang    se  cb  cd  hbi 
Xem  tiep  trang  24. 

sU  end  ddi  trong  trai  ty 
nan,  di  lam  hai  viec. 

Ngay  horn  nay  b 
Stockton,  nhieu  gia  dinh 
cuhg  dang  song  trong  su"  mat 
mat  db.  Tren  ddi  nay  da 
khbng  con  y  nghia  gi  net,  va 
tat  ca  nhuhg  gi  ho  kinh  qua 
va  co  gang  da  trd  thanh  vb 
nghia  mpt  each  vb  ly.  Mbt 
thdi  gian  sau,  ho  se  khbng 
hbi  tai  sao  nda,  vi  khbng 
mbt  cau  tra  ^  ldi  nao  cb  y 
nghia  dbi  vdi  hp. 


Co  G^ng  Mori  Ve  Gidi  Han  Tien 
Thue  Co  The  Lap  Lai  Ke  H6 

Miranda  Kolbe 
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Cac  Lanh  Dao  Cong 
Dong  Phan  Doi  Stf  Cat 
Giam  S6  Ngudi  Ty  Nan 


Sara  Colm  va  Andrew  Casler 

Trong  thang  qua,  nhiihg 
ngudi  ung  ho  cho  ngudi  ty 
nan  Xo-Viet  va  ngddi  ty  nan 
Dong  Nam  A  phan  ddi  kich 
liet  quyet  dinh  cua  6ng  Tong 
Thong  Reagan  ve  sd  gia  tang 
don  nhan  ngudi  ty  nan  Xo- 
Viet  va  giam  so  ngddi  ty  nan 
Dong  Nam  A. 

Ong  David  Waksberg, 
giam  doc  hanh  chanh  cua  Uy 
Hoi  Vung  Vinh  cho  ngudi  Xo- 
Viet  goc  Do  Thai,  ndi  rang 
ong  rat  "kinh  hoang"  ve  su' 
quyet  dinh  cua  Tong  Thong. 
"Chung  tdi  kh6ng  bao  gid  ung 
ho  viec  lay  cho"  cua  nhuhg 
nhom  khac,"  ong  noi  nhd  vay. 
"Toi  that  kinh  hoang  khi  ho 
dung  con  sd  danh  cho  ngudi 
ty  nan  Dong  Nam  A,  nhdng 
ngu'di  do  cuhg  dang  trd'n  khoi 
mot  hoan  canh  rat  khdng 
khiep."^ 

Viec  quyet  dinh  cua  ong 
Reagan  se  tang  so  ngu'di  ty. 
nan  Xo-Viet  tuf  18.000  len 
den  25.000  bang  each  giam 
7 . 000  end"  truce  day  danh  cho 
ngu'di  ty  nan  Dong  Nam  A  va 
Can  Dong. 

"Viec  nay  tao  nen  su 
tranh  gianh  khdng  can  thiet 
giua  cac  nhom  ty  nan,"  ong 
Vu  Ddc  Vdpng  cua  Trung  Tarn 
Tai  Dinh  Cd  Ngu'di  Ty  Nan 
Dong  Nam  A  noi  nhd  vay. 
"Chanh  quyen  co  du  tham 
quyen  yeu  cau  gia  tang  so 
ngu'di  ty  nan     Xo-Viet .  Ho 


khong  nen  lay  til  nhom  nay 
cho  nhom  kia." 

Gan  nhd  toan  bo  su"  cat 
giam  deu  lay  tri  so  53.000 
ngu'di  ty  nan  trddc  day  danh 
cho  ngu'di  ty  nan  Viet  Nam, 
Lao  va  Campuchia,  ma  se  giam 
xuong  6.500  den  con  46.500. 
Bi  anh  hudng  nang  he  nha't  la 
nhuhg  ngu'di  ty  nan  di  theo 
Chudng  Trinh  Ra  Di  C6  Trat 
Tu"  td  Viet  Nam,  nhom  nay  se 
bi  giam  xuong  5.500  den  chi 
con  19.500.  Sd  cat  giam  do 
cung  se  lay  til  nhdng  ngu'di 
ty  nan  Can  Dong,  gom  I -ran, 
Afganistan,  va  se  giam  xuong 
500  ngu'di  de       con  6.500. 

Nhdhg  ngu'di  ung  hp  cho 
ngudi  ty  nan  dac  bi£t  quan 
tarn  den  hau  qua  sd  quyet 
dinh  cua  ong  Reagan  se  nguy( 
hai  deh  viec  thoa  thuan  de 
phong  thi'ch  tu  chinh  tri  tai 
Vi§t  Nam.  Ong  Nguyen  Trong 
Nguyen,  co  van  cho  Uy  Hoi 
Lien  Ket  Tai  Dinh  Cu"  Ngudi 
Ty  Nan  va  Di  Dan  Quoc  Te'  tai 
Sacramento,  noi  rang  co  tren 
7.000  ngu'di  tu  chinn  tri  tai 
Viet  Nam. 

"Chung  toi  rat  quan  tarn 
den  nhdhg  ngu'di  do,"  ong 
Nguyeh  noi  nhu  vay.  "Do  la 
nhuhg  viec  chung  ta  phai  de 
y  nhieu  nhat  vi  ho  bi  d  tu 
vi  su"  nhung  tay  cua  My  vao 
Viet  Nam." 

"Bp  trubng  bp  ngoai 
giao  Viet  *Namj/an  d&y  da  bay 
to  vdi  nghi  si  tieu  bang  ong 


Advocates  fear  that  the  decrease  in  quotas  for  Southeast  Asians  will  result  in 
increased  pushbacks  of  escaping  refugees  by  Thailand  and  Malaysia. 
Nhung  ngu'di  una  ho  ngudi  ty  nan  lo  ngai  ring  sU  c£\  glim  so  nguoi  ty 
nan  Ddng  Nam  A  se  lam  cho  Thai  Lan  va  Ma  Lai  gia  tang  su"  nga'n  chan 
ngu'di  ty  nan. 


Art  Torress  rang  sii  phong 
thi'ch  tu  chinh  tri  tai  Viet 
Nam  la  mot  van  de  co  the  dam 
phan  dddc,"  ong  Nguyen  noi 
nhu'  vay.  "Anh  dam  phan  nhu" 
the  nao  khi  anh  khong  co  mot 
khoang  de  thu       nhan  hp?" 

Court  Robinson  cua  Uy 
Ban  Ty  Nan  Hoa  Ky,  mot  cd 
quan  tai  Hoa  Thinh  Don,  len 
an  rang  su"  cat  giam  do  "chu 
yeu  nham  muc  dich  chinh 
tri." 

"Chung  toi  nghi  rang 
day  la  mot  quyet  dinh  qua 
vdi  vang  va  khong  khdn  kheo 
cua  chinh  phu  Hoa  Ky,"  ong 
Robinson  noi  nhu"  vay,  ong 
n6i  rang  chinh  quyen  "dang 
lcTy  nhiihg  con  s6  nay  td  ndi 
su'  song  cua  nhung  ngu'di  dang 
d  tren  gian  thieh." 

Ong  Vuohg  quan  tarn  deh 
su  cat  giam    se    lam  cho  cac 


chinh  phu  nhd  Thai  Lan  hay 
Ma  Lai  se  gia  tang  sd  trah 
ap  va  ngan  can  nhdhg  ngddi 
ty  nan  rncii  den  vi  hp  se  nghi 
rang  My  khong  quan  tarn  nhieu 
dehi  viec  thu  nhan  nhuhg 
ngddi  ty  nan  nay. 

Trong  co  gang  sda  ddi 
viec  quyet  dinh  do,  dan  bieu 
Nancy  Pelosi  dang  thu  thap 
chd  ky-  td  cac  dan  bieu  d£* 
phan  d6i  sd  c^t  giam  do 
trong  la  thu  gdi  cho  Tong 
Thdng  Bush  va  Bp  Trddng  Bo 
Ngoai  Giao. 

"Khong  nen  c6  sd  canh 
tranh  trong  viec  thu  nhan 
ngu'di  ty  nan  cua  quoc  gia 
nay,"  ba  Pelosi  noi  nhu"  vay. 
"Nhuhg  ngu'di  dang  *-_r6n  kh6i 
ach  ap  bde  ^se  dddc  hoar, 
nghenh  tai  My  bat  kH  hp  den 
td  ndi  nao  tren  the  gidi." 


"Ong  TU  Do"  Cua  Chung  Ta  O  Dau? 
Quan  Diem  Cua  Mot  Ngtfdi  Viet 


Andrew  Lam 

Trong  buoi  tarn  biet  vdi 
ca  nddc,  Tong  Thong  Reagan 
da  nhac  lai  cau  chuyen  nhuhg 
thuyen  nhan  Dong  Nam  A  da 
hoan  nghenh  mpt  thuy  thu  My°- 
-ngu'di  da  cdu  hp — bang  each 
rec  len  "Chad  6ng  td  dd." 
Cau  chuyen  do  da  n6i  len 
bieu  tddng  cua  nddc  My  tddng 
truhg  cho  td  do  trong  anh 
mat  cua  ngu'di  ty  nan  mpt 
each  tham  thia. 

Nhuhg  chi  vai  ngay  sau, 
cac  td  bao  tddng  thuat  rang 
m6t  trong  nhuhg  dao  luat 
cuoi  cung  cua  Tong  Thong 
Reagon  la  giam  7.000  ngu'di 
ty  nan  Dong  Nam  A  d£'  nhan 
ngddi  Armenian  thay  the  s<5 
ngudi  tren. 

T6i  xin  chia  vui  vdi 
nhuhg  ngddi  Armenia  nhuhg 
chia  buPn  cung  vdi  d6ng  bad 
tdi.  S3c  lenh  do  dddng  nhien 
la  mpt  cuOc  bieu  dieh  dddc 
nhieu  ngu'di  thi'ch  vi  cong 
chung  dang  chu  y  deh  tham 
canh  dong  dat  tai  Armenia, 
nhdng  do  la  mot  an  td  hinh 
cho  nx$t  s6  tu  chinh  tri  dang 
hap  hoi  trong  nguc  tu  Viet 
Nam.  Sac  lenh  do  la  mpt  su" 
triing  phat  tan  nhan  doi  vdi 
nhuhg  ngddi  dang  song  trong 
cac  trai  ty  nan  vo  ciing  kh6n 


kho  doc  theo  bien  gidi  Thai- 
Mien.  Su*  quye"t  dinh  cua  tohg 
thong  da  rut  lai  td  do  cua 
nhuhg  ngddi  sap  dddc  rdi 
khoi  Viet  Nam  mot  each  hdp 
phap  trong  Chddng  Trinh  Ra 
Di  Co  Trat  Td.  Hanh  ddng  cua 
ong  Tohg  Thdhg  Reagan  co 
phai  la  hanh  dong  cua  mot 
"ong  td  do"  hay  khong? 

Doi  vdi  hang  ngan  ngu'di 
ma  cu6c  ddi  hp  bi  anh  hudhg, 
t6i  co  the  tddng  tddng  dddc 
sd  siing  set  va  that  vpng  dau 
ddn,  mpt  cam  giac  bi-  phan 
bpi  ciia  ho.  M6t  lan 

nila . . .  nhuhg  tiii  hanh  trang 
dddc  md  ra;  nhuhg  giay  td 
xuat  canh  khong  con  gia  tri, 
sd  mong  moi  nhuhg  ngddi  than 
da  deh  My ;  tiep  tuc  canh 
khong  dddc  dd'i  xd  nhd  mot 
con  ngu'di  (nang  ne  hdh  khi 
nh^n  thdc  rang  khong  the*  di 
ddpc,  va  co  the  la  vinh 
vieh ) ;  khoc  tham  m6t  minh 
trong  nha  giam. 

Ngay  nay,  td  do  lien  he 
den  tien  bac.  Khi  giam  xuong 
so  ngdoi  ty  nan  Viet  Nam,  My 
se  tiet  kiem  dddc  mpt  so 
tien  de  dung  trong  viec  dinh 
cd  ngddi  ty.  nan  Armenia. 
Nhdng  so  tien  can  thiet  de 
thu  nhan  nhuhg  ngudi  da  dddc 
hifa  cho  nhAp  canh,  va  hang 
ngan  ngu'di  nife,  cuhg    chi  la 


mpt  goc  nho  cua  mpt  ngan 
sach  ldn — ngan  sach  quoc 
phdng. 

Y  niem  ve  ch^  td  do  cua 
ngddi  My  trdng  Th^  Chieh  Thd 
II  khong  con  la  nhd  vay  vao 
thap  nien  80  nua.  Suf  rpng 
lddng  va  md  rpng  cua  dat 
nude  nay  da  bi  gidi  han  bdi 
gia  tri  kinh  t£  cua  tu"  dc — 
nhuhg  chi  phi  tinh  bang  dong 
va  cat.  Ly  le  cua  thdi  dai 
da  ep  bucc  tdi  phai  suy  nghi 
cupc  ddi  cua  nhdhg  ngddi  nad 
dang  dddc  cdu  vdt — ngu'di 
Armenia  hay  ngu'di  Viet?  Va 
lam  sao  mpt  ngddi  trong  luan 
ly  va  cd  quyen  luc  th^  nay 
dam  quyet  dinh  nhd  vay  trong 
khi  con  mpt  sif  Ida  chpn 
kha'c — cdu  vdt  ca  hai? 

Nhdng  tdi  r£t  lac  quan. 
Co  the  cau  chuyen  nho  nhd 
cua  ong  Ronald  Reagan  ve 
"ong  td  do"  khong  lien  quan 
gi  deh  Viet  Nam  va  ngddi 
Viet  Nam  ca.  Dd  la  mpt  cau 
chuyen  Hollywood. 

Trddc  ddy,  tdi  thddng 
dddc  nghe  nhuhg  cau  chuyen 
cua  nhuhg  ngddi  thuy  thu 
dong  hddng,  hay  ngddi  My 
hoac  nhdhg  ngu'di  khac.  Hp  ke 
rang  nhuhg  chiec  tau  s^t  cua 
My  vdi  mau  bach  kirn  chdi  Ida 
va  mau  xam  chay  ngang  khi 
thuyen  nhan  keu     len  nhdhg 


ldi  cau  khan  vd  i'ch.  Co  the 
nhdhg  thuy  thu  My  do  phai 
chiu  trach  nhiem  qua  nang  ne 
va  qua  dat  tien  cho  nhuhg 
ngu'di  thuyen  nhan,  nen  hp 
quay  ldhg,  gia  vd  khdng 
nghe.  Nhieu  ngudi  di  tim  tu' 
dd  rdt  cudc  chet  vi  ddi  va 
khat  trong  khi  chd  ddi  "dng 
td  dd"  ciia  ho. 

Hp  P  dau,  nhuiig  ngddi 
trong  luan  ly?  Cd  phai  tat 
ca  d^u  rut  len  cai  "thanh 
pho  sang  ngdi  tren  dinh  ddi" 
ma  dng  Reagan  nhac  den  luc 
ket  thiic  bai  dieh  van — mot 
thanh  pho  long  gid  dddc  xay 
rat  cao  ma  ho  khdng  con  nghe 
tieng  keu  khdc  cau  cud  ddoc 
phat  ra  tu"  nhuhg  chi^c 
thuyen  mdng  manh  trdi  giat 
trong  dai  dddng  menh  mdng  va 
each  hp  rat  xa? 

Gidi  Han 
Tien  Thue 

Tiip  theo  tu  trang  23. 

thahg  hdn  so  vdi  Hoi  Dong 
Thanh  Ph6  ciia     nam  ngoai. 

Cudc  dieu  tran  trddc  Uy 
Ban  Nha  Da't  ciia  Hdi  Dong 
Thanh  Phd  ve  di^u  lu^t  mdi 
nay  rat  cd  the  dude  tien 
hanh  vao  ngay  28  thang  2,  se 
tien  hanh  td  trua  deh  tdi  ya 
cang  nhieu  ngddi  deh  chuhg 
kien  cang  tot.  N^u  mudn  bi£t 
them  chi  tiet,  goi  cd  D6"  Thd 
s6  771-2600. 


